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World Congress Report 

On another page is a brief report on 
the World Congress of the Deaf, com¬ 
piled from a lengthy report prepared 
by Mario Santin, who represented the 
N.A.D. at the meeting in Rome. 

As indicated in the report, the chief 
accomplishment of the Congress was 
the setting up of an International Fed¬ 
eration of the Deaf, and at the next 
convention of the N.A.D.. the question 
will come up as to whether or not the 
deaf of the United States shall join this 
Federation. 

A world organization of the deaf 
to promote projects for their own wel¬ 
fare sounds good and looks good, but 
there must he numerous angles which 
the deaf of the United States should 
investigate thoroughly before commit- 
tin o- themselves to any obligations. The 
by-laws proposed by the Federation 
seem sound enough, but we do not 
know at this time what forces may be 
behind the organization. 

In these days, political ambitions 
motivate the activities of many people 
and of many nations, and before we 
consider membership in any kind of 
international body, we should know to 
what extent it may he affected bv po¬ 
litical forces, and what those forces 
are. / 

It will be noted that the deaf of 
Great Britain were not represented at 
the Congress. The reason, though, was 
lack of funds to finance a delegate, the 
same difficulty that confronted us in the 

u.s. 

Mr. Santin, who went to Rome at 
his own expense and volunteered to 
represent the N.A.D., carried out the 
functions of delegate with skill and 
good judgment. It was fortunate for 
the deaf of the United States that Mr. 
Santin was able to represent them. How¬ 
ever. when the next Congress convenes, 
the N.A.D. should be ready to send an 
official delegation, made up of at least 
five of the leading deaf of the nation. 

Crime 

A deaf man followed his erstwhile 
girl friend half way across the conti¬ 
nent and murdered her in cold blood. 
Newspapers gave the affair nationwide 
publicity and as a result The Silent 
Worker editor has been receiving clip¬ 
pings from everywhere. 

The Silent Worker appreciates the 
efforts of its friends in supplying it 
with news, but it is the policy of The 
Silent Worker to publish news of 
crime only as it compares in value with 
news of other affairs among the deaf 
—and that is a very small proportion. 

The deaf of the United States engage 


in countless wholesome and worthwhile 
activities, which The Silent Worker 
endeavors to record insofar as space 
permits. Once in a while a deaf person 
commits a crime, which is a very small 
item when compared with the other 
activities of deafdom, and it will amount 
to a very small item in The Silent 
Worker. The daily papers report 
crime with scare heads and photographs, 
which seem to add something to the 
sales value of the papers. The Silent 
Worker can get along without sensa¬ 
tionalism for the promotion of sales. 

Hearing Aid Advertising 

The manufacturers of Zenith hearing 
aids have distributed a booklet entitled 
“Frauds and Facts,” in which some of 
the advertising disseminated by other 
manufacture!^ is considered fraudulent. 
That is an accusation the deaf have 
made on numerous occasions. In fact, 
the complaints registered by the Na¬ 
tional Association of the Deaf un¬ 
doubtedly are largely responsible for 
a current tendency among manufac¬ 
turers of hearing aids to clean up their 
advertising. , 

The booklet quotes from the Amer¬ 
ican Medical Association, which con¬ 
demns such hearing aid advertising 
that claims a hearing aid is practically 
invisible, or that something new and 
sensational has been discovered in the 
way of hearing aids, and so on. It con¬ 
demns misleading advertising. 

While this booklet is one effort to 
clean up hearing aid advertising, it 
still misses the point which the deaf 
have emphasized. It does not mention 
anywhere that hearing aid advertising 
directed to the deaf is also misleading, 
and more harmful than the other in¬ 
stances of misinformation referred to 
in the booklet. 

Hearing aid advertising should be 
addressed to the hard of hearing, and 
the publishers of this booklet could 
have rendered more real help if they 
had mentioned this fact. 

Anti-Peddling Publicity 

Fred R. Murphy, chairman of the 
N.A.D. committee for the suppression 
of peddling, has struck another blow 
at the peddling racket in an article 
published in “Law Enforcement,” the 
official publication of the Missouri 
Peace Officers Association. 

In this article Mr. Murphy explains 
the facts about the peddling-begging 
evil, and he calls for stronger local 
laws to help cope with the situation. 

Publicity of this kind is bound to 
be felt among the members of the ped¬ 
dling gangs. Of course, legislation is 


necessary, but, in the long run, it will 
be education of the public which will 
put a stop to the peddling racket. In 
line with this policy of educating the 
public, the N.A.D. has just published 
a new pamphlet, entitled “Stop this 
Racket!”, and it will soon be ready 
for distribution. The pamphlet describes 
the working of the peddling-begging 
racket, and makes an appeal to the 
general public to refrain from giving 
money to deaf panhandlers. Plans are 
being made for its widespread distribu¬ 
tion. 
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THE GROSSINGERS 

By Lawrence Newman 


I HE Grossinger Hotel can be reach¬ 
ed by a two and a half hours’ leisurely 
drive from New York City. It is situ¬ 
ated on the crest of one of the Catskill 
ranges, a region notable for the charm 
of rolling hills, dotting lakes, and green 
valleys. 

The Grossinger Hotel is an all year 
round resort considered by many guests 
as a veritable vacationers’ paradise. On 
its 700 spacious acres are 26 buildings 
of assorted sizes and shapes. The Au¬ 
gust 1949 issue of Holiday details the 
various assets of the Grossinger Hotel: 
“an 18-hole golf course, six clay tennis 
courts, a stable for fourteen riding 
horses, a 30-acre lake, a new swimming 
pool (official Olympic size), a basket¬ 
ball court which also serves as an audi¬ 
torium and an overflow dance floor, a 
full-fledged restaurant-cum-night club 
(the Terrace Room), a regular dining 
room seating over a thousand, ski slopes, 
a toboggan slide, and an airport which 
brings New York City within a half- 
hour trip.” 

The March of Time newsreel, several 
television shorts, and Look and Pageant 
magazines have also publicized the Gros¬ 
singer Hotel. Its popularity—stemming 
not only from an excellent cuisine and 
available diversions but from a long 
tradition of warm friendliness—has at 
one time or another attracted such in¬ 
teresting public figures as Vice-Presi¬ 
dent Alben Barkley, Mrs. Franklin De¬ 
lano Roosevelt, Eddie Cantor, loe Louis, 
and a host of other equally luminous 
people. 

Close to this worldly splendor but 
seemingly unspoiled by it all live Mr. 
and Mrs. Harry Grossinger, Jr., and 
their two children, Mary-Ann and San¬ 
dy. They own a lovely Colonial house 
on the outlying part of the vast Gros¬ 
singer estate. 



Harry Grossinger, Jr. 

Harry Grossinger, Jr., has something 
in common with that segment of hard¬ 
working American bread-winners who 
take almost everything in stride, who 
insist on wearing sport shirts, and who 
are perpetually watching sport events 
on television. Harry’s sport shirts, by 
the way, are not too loud; they just 
blend with his stable character. Few 
can beat him in helping the wife with 
the dishes. The indulgence and patience 
he has for his two children are above 
average. All the glitter of the hotel’s 
night club rarely beckons in his direc¬ 
tion; golf, bowling, and the movies are 
far more satisfying. 

Right: One of the twenty-six buildings 
comprising the Grossinger Hotel and Coun¬ 
try Club, Ferndale, N. Y. 


Harry Grossinger, Jr., has fierce 
pride in the Grossinger Hotel. It is not 
unusual to find him picking up a few 
stray pieces of paper that sometimes 
mar an otherwise lovely landscaped 
section of the hotel grounds. He grew 
up with the hotel and—as intensely as 
the farmers of France cherish each inch 
of their soil—feels a part of it. This 
pride influences the other members of 
liis family. His daughter, Mary-Ann, 
at the wee age of five noticed a woman 
picking flowers off the hotel grounds. 
She hustled over to the intruder and 
said: “Leave the flowers alone.” Taken 
aback, the woman stooped low and ask¬ 
ed: “Who are you. my little child?” 
With some vehemence, Mary-Ann shout¬ 
ed “I am the GROSSINGERS.” 

What is the Grossinger Hotel today 
was once an ordinary farm catering to 
a few boarders. Upon graduating from 
the Lexington School for the Deaf (a 
school which he attended for 15 years), 
Harry went up to the country in order 
to help his family with the newly-ac¬ 
quired farm. He installed and repaired 
furniture and fences, pitched hay, churn¬ 
ed butter, and lugged bucketfuls of 
sweet, clear water from the nearby na¬ 
tural springs for some of the hotel 
guests. Harry’s present job of super¬ 
vising the dining room personnel is a 
far cry from those struggling days. 

A Basketball Star 

The innumerable chores which a com¬ 
bination farm and hotel required did 
not deter Harry from finding the time 
to play basketball. Local press clip¬ 
pings showed him to be a first rate 
semi-pro basketball player. He was 
speedy and a demon under the boards. 

Harry loves to recall the first game 
he played for the Grossinger Hotel. 
The opponent was the City College of 
New York (CCNY) basketball team, 
the metropolitan champion of the year. 
The chances of the Grossinger Hotel 
basketball team were, with some allow¬ 
ance for exaggeration, as good as a pres¬ 
ent day Gallaudet College football team 
would be against Notre Dame. But to 


The Grossingers—left to right: Harry. 

Mary-Ann, Flo, and Sandy. 

the amazement of all, the hotel team 
won; and ever since that time consist¬ 
ently top-notch teams have been fielded. 
An all-metroj)olitan star and one of 
the nation’s top scorers, Robert 
Zawoluk of St. John’s, played for the 
Grossinger Hotel two summers ago. 

Flo Grossinger 

Harry Grossinger, Jr., ascribes the 
many moments of happiness in his life 
to his wife. Mrs. Florence Grossinger 
is a happy personification of the wife 
able to merge household duties with 
other activities. Besides keeping house, 
Flo, as she is known by her friends, 
takes care of the antique shop she runs 
in her basement. 

Two summers ago, a shy, gangling 
youngster found his way to the Grossin¬ 
ger home. Flo discovered he was a guest 
of the hotel, a German refugee, and very 
deaf. He hardly said anything, just 
gazed at her and then went away. He 
came again the next day; and as his 
shyness peeled off he began to stay a 
little longer. Gradually he worked up 
courage to attempt conversation in the 
sign language. Not realizing that Flo 
had to attend to domestic work, for sev¬ 
eral days he hung around the house 
spurning all the activities at the hotel 
proper. Finally at the end of two weeks 
he was no longer arouiuL The memory 
of him became an indistinct blur when 
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suddenly Flo received a letter with a 
box of candy. In neat English, the lone¬ 
ly German deaf boy profusely thanked 
her for keeping him company. 

The letter from the shy youngster is 
a tribute to Flo Grossinger’s patience, 
her cheerful acquiescence to unexpected 
situations, her attractive charm, and 
ability to do several things within the 
space of a day. 

Flo’s first meeting with Harry, the 
eventual romance, and finally the mar¬ 
riage is a Cinderella-like story. The 
pungent aroma of balsam, pine and fir, 
swimming in the Grossinger Lake, play¬ 
ing tennis and golf, dancing in the ho¬ 
tel’s Terrace Room were thrilling and 
romantic to a city girl of eighteen. It 
took some time, however, to step out 
of city ways and become used to the 
winter solitude of the country. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry Grossinger, Jr., 
are living examples of the beneficial ef¬ 
fects on heallh and character of lives 
spent almost entirely in the crisp coun¬ 
try air. It is true also of their two 
spunky, outdoor-type kids who are ath¬ 
letes in their own right. Their daugh¬ 
ter, Mary-Ann, reached the finals of the 
Silver Skates at Madison Square Garden. 
Although she got off to a poor start, she 
came in Avith a rush to win the bronze 
skates for third place. Their son, San¬ 
dy, (he is now enrolled at the Kendall 
School for the Deaf) is an expert swim¬ 
mer and has many campaign ribbons to 
his credit. In summertime, if you are 
looking for him, he will he found down 
at the hotel’s Hollywoodian swimming 
pool. 

The Antique Shop 

The antique shop in the basement of 
the Grossinger home grew out of Flo’s 
love for valuable specimens of ancient 
days. Ask her anything about antiques 
and she will tell you the history of 
Dresden Shepherdesses, Sevres urns, 
dated 1800, of Limoges and Fischer 
vases. Self-taught, her mind became a 
storehouse of almost all the knowledge 
concerning antiques. ‘‘It is necessary to 
know a lot,” she will tell you, “in order 
to distinguish the old from the new. 
The older the antiques, the more value 
they have.” In fact, there is a saying 
among antique dealers that this gener¬ 
ation’s junk is the treasure of the next. 

Flo’s hobby has mushroomed into a 
good business. Valuable pieces of 
china line the walls of her shop. There 
are earrings and chatelaines and brace¬ 
lets, jewel boxes, lamps, perfume bot¬ 
tles, a priceless 17th Century Serre 
Urn, and a hundred other antique pieces. 
Almost every antique has a history and 
a story of its own and many—one would 
be surprised—retain some usefulness. 

Top to bottom: The seventeenth hole of the 
18-hole golf course. Grossinger Lake. 
Guests now use the hotel's new $500,000 
swimming pool. At bottom is the Grossinger 
night club. 
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For example, what was once a place 
for gloves has now become something 
of a jewelry box. 

Harry drives Flo to homes within a 
radius of 100 miles. They meet inter¬ 
esting Americans who have clung to 
their heritage in the form of important 
family possessions. Flo, even with the 
help of Harry, finds it no easv task to 
make them sell. However they meet up 
with some malleable characters espec¬ 
ially when a good price is offered. There 
is the case of the widow who loves hard 
liquor. She has an income every three 
months but becomes broke in-between. 
Her house is full of antiques and at op¬ 
portune moments she would notify Flo 
to come and make some purchases. 

It is not the business itself that counts 
as much as the opportunity it gives Flo 
to meet a diversified body of people. 
Decorators and dealers from art gal¬ 
leries and shops, hotel guests, such fam¬ 
ous people as Mrs. Leonard Lyons, Mil- 
ton Lerle’s mother, or strangers are her 
customers. With familiar customers, Flo 
converses through the medium of speech 
and lipreading, but whenever occasion 
warrants it she uses the reliable pad 
and pencil. 

In her daily contact with such a wide 
assortment of human personalities, Flo 
has come up with a wealth of memorable 
ancedotes: there was the man who 
thought of purchasing a three-sided 
French screen but changed his mind be¬ 
cause it was too short what with women 
pretty tall nowadays; there was the in¬ 
surance agent sent by his company to 
determine the wisdom of selling insur¬ 
ance to a deaf woman who claimed she 
runs a shop. (P.S. The company was 
convinced that a deaf person could do 
quite a number of things.) 

Flo has received many letters and 
gifts from people who appreciate the 
beauty her antiques lend to their homes 
but she receives more joy from the let 
ters of mothers and fathers of deaf chil¬ 
dren. Flo helped out one mother who 
did not know what to do with her deaf 
child. One doctor, who has a deaf 
daughter, came all the way from Boston 
to watch her work. 

The parents of deaf children always 
leave Flo’s antique shop uplifted at 
heart. Meeting Flo Grossinger was like 
a sudden gust of wind on a hot sum¬ 
mer’s day. It swept away some fears 
and doubts about the future of theii 
own deaf children. Did they not just 
meet Mrs. Flo Grossinger, a totally deaf 
person, who could have her own home, 
bring up two fine children, and run a 
shop that requires a good amount of 
knowledge and business sense? 

Mrs. Grossinger looks upon all this 
with some philosophic understanding 
and with the large practical eye of a 
business woman. “You know,” she 
would say, “the public needs to be edu¬ 
cated about us deaf people.” 



Small-Toion Publisher 
Praises Deaf Printer 

By T. A. Lally 

When we engaged Paul Barnes as 
Linotype Operator in the fall of 1945, 
it was the beginning of a working rela¬ 
tionship that has been pleasant and 
profitable for the Bridgeport. Nebras¬ 
ka News-Blade and for him. For almost 
21/9 years he and the Publisher were the 
“back shop” staff. Once the two of them 
put out a 24-page Christmas edition 
without any extra help. 

In January of 1948, Paul and his 
family moved to Denver, Colorado. He 
joined the I.T.U. union and worked in 
several plants while there, mostly at 
the gigantic Bradford and Robinson 
Printing Co. During that time he ac¬ 
quired “polish” as an operator and some 
training as a machinist—a guy who 
knows what makes a typesetting machine 
set type. In April 1950, he agreed to 
return to Bridgeport and to the News- 
Blade. 

In addition to his duties as operator, 
Paul has assumed almost all jobs in the 
back shop—commercial printing, news 
press work and ad make-up, developing 
into a well-trained “all-around” printer. 
Outside of the help he gets from the 
publisher, he is at present the entire 
hack shop force of Bridgeport’s weekly 
paper. 

This is no easy assignment, even in a 
small county seat town. But the jobs 
are finished on schedule with a mini¬ 
mum of overtime. This is possible only 
because of the speed Paul has developed 
on the typesetting machine and full co¬ 
operation between the front office and 
the shop. Everything is accomplished 
on a more or less rigid schedule and 
deadline on copy faithfully followed. 

Paul is ambitious to the extent that, 
around the shop, he is never idle. If 
there is no copy to run up and the job 
box is clean, he busies himself clean¬ 
ing and adjusting the Lino., which, in 
spite of its age, is in excellent condition. 

The first of July 1951, the publisher 



Paul E. Barnes, the "back shop force" at 
Bridgeport, Nebraska's weekly newspaper 
plant. 

took over the management of another 
newspaper in a neighboring town of 
Bayard. Publishing two different papers 
in two shops has many problems, both 
in the editorial and business and the 
mechanical ends, but with the backing 
and help of Paul and a combination of 
efforts between the two shops, these 
problems can be solved. 

The Barnes are the only deaf couple 
in Bridgeport, but this is no handicap 
to their social life. Both Paul and Bet¬ 
ty are popular with the local residents 
and go to dances occasionally. Recent¬ 
ly Paul was invited to join the Eagles 
Lodge with the initiation fee and a whole 
year’s dues paid by the publisher and 
his wife in appreciation of Paul’s good 
work. He is also a member of the Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce. Paul bowls with the 
Chamber of Commerce team—compet¬ 
ing with teams from Scottsbluff, the 
nearest large town. In the past years 
he has also played baseball and basket¬ 
ball with the Bridgeport town team. 

Their two years in Denver gave Paul 
and Betty a wide acquaintance with the 
deaf in that city. They joined the Club 
there and are still members. They make 
the four-hour drive to the Mile High 
City to take in some big events. In ad¬ 
dition, deaf friends from out of town 
and other states drop in for visits. 

Paul is a graduate of the Kansas 
school. Betty, nee Betty Barger, who has 
lived in Bridgeport practically all her 
life, is a product of the Nebraska 
school. Both met in 1943 in Kansas 
City, Missouri, where they were both 
employed in a Bomber plant and were 
married there that same year. They 
have a seven-year-old daughter. Sherry, 
who is in the second grade in the local 
school here. Sherry won a baby contest 
in Bridgeport in 1947. 

Paul is a product of the Kansas School and 
his wife, Betty, came from Nebraska. Their 
7-year-old daughter is Sherry. 
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Schools for the 'Deaf 

——— - - -- R. K. Holcomb-— ----- 

The Saskatchewan School 

By A. Clare Hume, Superintendent 


The Saskatchewan School for the 
Deaf may be found in the beautiful city 
of Saskatoon, the city of trees, gardens 
and bridges, located near the centre of 
the province of Saskatchewan. Being 
near the geographical centre of the 
three prairie provinces, it is an ideal 
situation to serve the educational needs 
of deaf children between the Great Lakes 
and the Rocky Mountains. The school 
was built by the government of the 
Province of Saskatchewan, and opened 
for use in 1931, with an enrollment of 
about 90 children. Since then, deaf 
children from Manitoba and Alberta 
have enrolled in increasing numbers, 
until at the present time the school fam¬ 
ily totals 173, with a staff of 63 per¬ 
sons to look after their needs. Board, 
tuition, school supplies, and routine 
medical care are provided without 
charge, parents supplying clothing, 
transportation, and a nominal sum each 
year to pay for incidentals. 

School-entering age is six years, with 
no facilities available so far for kinder¬ 
garten. The usual beginners and pre¬ 
paratory classes provide for teaching 
the necessary language background be¬ 
fore children enter the regular grades. 
Classes are limited to ten children or 
less whenever possible. Grade VIII is 
the level reached by most pupils by 
their eighteenth year, which is the of¬ 
ficial leaving age. Special arrangements 
can be made to give a pupil one extra 
year of schooling if special circum¬ 
stances warrant. For their last four 
years in the school vocational courses 
are available for each pupil, so that 
upon graduation each one is ready to 
enter some gainful occupation. The vo¬ 
cational courses taught at the present 
time include carpentry, cabinet making, 
wood finishing, and spray painting, 
photo finishing, photo retouching, print¬ 
ing, typing and office practice, hair¬ 
dressing, harbering, sewing and dress¬ 


making, weaving, button covering, steam 
pressing, home-making, cooking, and 
floristry. With improved equipment and 
a greater variety of courses it has be¬ 
come increasingly easy to place gradu¬ 
ates in employment and at the present 
time there are usually several unfilled 
positions awaiting pupils to occupy 
them upon completion of their school¬ 
ing. The deaf in this part of Canada 
have done a good job of selling their 
capabilities to employers. 

The school Guidance Council is com¬ 
posed of teachers of the senior classes, 
supervisors of the senior pupils, the 
supervising teacher, the chief supervi¬ 
sor, the vocational teachers, the school 
nurse, and the superintendent. This 
group meets weekly to discuss the voca¬ 
tional training plans for each of the 
senior pupils. Following two years of 
exploratory vocational work, pupils in 
their last two years are expected to nar¬ 
row down their vocational training to 
one or two specialties. The Guidance 
Council considers each pupil’s school 
record, ability, interests, parent’s opin¬ 
ion, and the employment market, and af¬ 
ter careful consideration channels each 
senior into the most suitable training 
courses. 

Physical and social development are 
provided for through an extensive pro¬ 
gram of activities under the direction of 
the teaching and supervisory staffs. 
Teams represent the school in sports 
leagues which include all the public 
schools in the city, so the deaf children 
have the opportunity of meeting hear¬ 
ing children on many occasions. Bas¬ 
ketball, volley ball, hockey, soccer, and 
softball are all contested with keen in¬ 
terest. Intra-mural leagues make certain 
that all children have an opportunity to 
play, so that every one has a chance to 
develop through physical activity. Par¬ 
ties, dances, and a dating plan for the 
seniors, as well as privileges to visit 



A. CLARE HUME 

friends in the city, all contribute to the 
development of social poise and self- 
assurance. The winter ice-carnival is a 
highlight of the cold season, hut skating, 
tobogganing and hockey are popular 
throughout the season on the spacious, 
electrically-lighted outdoor rink. In the 
spring, a track meet and the annual 
school picnic provide for ample fun and 
exercise. Good citizenship skills grow 
through practice in Student Council 
elections and meetings with op[)ortuni- 
ties for the practical application of dem¬ 
ocratic decisions. A sense of responsi¬ 
bility for others is fostered through a 
monitor system, and membership in the 
Junior Red Cross. Included in the 


Below Is the single building which houses 
the Saskatchewan School for the Deaf. 
The school now has 147 pupils. Next page, 
on the left are (top) part of the home 
economics department. Three kitchen units, 
a laundry, and a practice suite make pos¬ 
sible extensive training in meal prepara¬ 
tion and homemaking skills. Middle: The 
sewing room, where girls learn dressmak¬ 
ing, tailoring, weaving, button covering, 
steam pressing, and factory sewing. Bot¬ 
tom: Pupils at the annual school picnic. 
On the right side of the page are: A class 
in typing. The school offers a complete 
course in typing, filing, machine address¬ 
ing, and general office practice. One of 
the shops. They are equipped with new 
power tools of considerable variety. At 
the bottom children are seen at one of the 
school parties which contribute much to 
their happiness. 















An estimate of each child’s mental 
ability is obtained through performance- 
type intelligence tests, administered sev¬ 
eral times in each child’s school career. 
The results prove of great help in clas¬ 
sification, understanding individual 
needs, and in determining the type of 
vocational work possible for each one. 
Wetzel grids are kept on children who 
show any emotional disturbance. 

Audiometric testing is done for chil¬ 
dren and adults outside the school, who 
are referred by doctors, school nurses, 
or public health nurses, and advice is 
given regarding hearing aids. In a few 


course of study for senior pupils are 
sections for guidance classes in the 
handling of money, job relationships, 
investment and saving of money, home¬ 
making and financing, sex education, 
etc., designed to prepare deaf young 
peoj)le for full })arlicipation with the 
fewest possible mistakes in the world of 
adult living. 

The health of the pupils is looked af¬ 
ter by a resident registered nurse and 
two nurse assistants, in the twenty-eight 
bed school hospital. Complete physical 
examinations are given to children in 
their beginning year, their fourth year 


in the school, their eighth year in the 
school, and in their graduating year. 
The doctor is on call at other times for 
accident or sickness. Annual vision, 
hearing, dental, and tuberculosis sur¬ 
veys serve to prevent the development of 
any serious defect, and make early cor¬ 
rection possible. 

Religious training for the children of 
each faith is provided through weekly 
classes, conducted by ministers and 
priests, and lay helpers, from each 
church. In addition, senior children at¬ 
tend the church of their own faith on 
Sundays. 
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instances, auditory training has been 
provided for hard-of-hearing children, 
who have been fitted with aids but need 
some help before they returned to their 
public school classrooms. No charge is 
made for such services. 

For severely hard-of-hearing children 
who are in attendance, two rooms are 
fitted with group hearing aids. In ad¬ 
dition, a junior hearing-aid class is 
maintained for young pupils who wear 
individual aids. This has been found to 
be a satisfactory arrangement for speed¬ 
ing up the development of speech with 
such children. 

Extensive use is made of visual aids 
in teaching. Each classroom may be 
darkened merely by drawing opaque 
blinds, and made ready for immediate 
showing of films, slides, and filmstrips. 
A library of visual materials is growing 
each year through purchase, and by ad¬ 
ding to the stock of home-made slides 
which are prepared by the teachers. 
Films are also used for entertainment 
purposes on weekends. 

The building itself is of steel and con¬ 
crete construction with red brick facing, 
completely fireproof, and all under one 
roof. The basement contains playrooms, 
vocational departments, and service 
rooms. The main floor has 16 class¬ 
rooms, p^ymnasium-auditorium offices, 
dining-room and kitchen. The second 
floor provides dormitory space for the 
girls, a living room, and the cooking 
laboratory. The third floor is given over 
entirely to boys’ dormitories and recre¬ 
ation rooms. 

Quarterly reports and annual reports 
to the Department of Education keep the 
government informed on the work and 
needs of the school. In addition, several 
calls each year are made to the school 
by the Visiting Committee, officially con¬ 
stituted by Order-in-Council to give an 
independent report on the working of 
the school. 

An active parent-teacher association 
holds regular meetings throughout the 
school year. The membership is made 
up of staff personnel and the parents of 
pupils who reside in the city. In order 
that every parent may share in the bene¬ 
fits of each meeting, a stenographic re¬ 
port is made, and mimeographed copies 
mailed to all the homes. Occasional bul¬ 
letins also help to keep parents in touch 
with school activities, as does the bi¬ 
monthly magazine published by the pu¬ 
pils. 

A very modest beginning has been 
made to help the parents of pre-schc d 1 
children through personal interviews, 
bulletins, pamphlets, and personal let¬ 
ters. It is hoped that in the not-too- 
distant future summer classes will be 
held at the school where techniques may 
be demonstrated and practiced, so that 
deaf youngsters will not have to wait 
until school-entering age to be taught 
some of the fundamentals. 



ken's korner 

By Marcus L. Kenner 

“//e// begins on the day when God 
grants us a clear vision of all 
that we might have achieved^ of 
all the gifts which we have 
wasted, of all that we might 
have done which we did not do’^ 


The fatality of our fine New Year’s 
“resolutions” is not so much that 
they are broken, but that they are 
always made too late. 

* * 

Franklin D. Roosevelt’s birthday, 
this month, evokes some nostalgic 
memories. At the probable risk of 
incurring the wrath of my Republi¬ 
can friends and anti-New dealers. 
I’d like to reminisce a bit. My 
first official contact with F.D.R. was 
in my capacity as Chairman, Buffalo 
Convention Program Committee, 
when I invited him, as New York’s 
Governor, to address the N.A.D. He 
responded promptly, stating his in¬ 
ability to commit himself owing to 
various prior engagements and 
closed by asking,—“Will you write 
me again?” Rare, indeed, for a 
busy public official, don’t you 
think? I surely did remind him 
again later on. And, while still un¬ 
able to attend, he graciously ap¬ 
pointed the late Supt. Forrester of 
the Rochester School as his official 
spokesman. 

On his elevation to the Presiden¬ 
cy, I followed up (as NAD prexy) 
and our correspondence, up to the 
start of World War II was most 
pleasant. Many were the missives 
which I was privileged to receive 
from public officials—but his I prize 
above all—not only for the exalted 
office but for that ever-recurrent hu¬ 
man touch and the living warmth of 
the friendly man. 

* * * 

Noisy News: Suits for damages to¬ 
taling more than $5,000,000 have 
been filed against the Bethlehem 
Steel Co. by 232 employees in Ho¬ 
boken, N.J. They claim that the 
company’s negligence in failing to 
conduct tests and provide employes 
with devices to protect their hear¬ 
ing, resulted in their becoming 
deaf! 

Sad, if true. Yet no monetary 
consideration is going to restore 
their hearing. The attention of the 
Bethlehem bosses is directed to the 
fact that noises in the shipyards 
would hardly bother those already 
deaf. Besides, to quote the late Hen¬ 
ry Ford, “the deaf require no 
special consideration; they do their 


work I00%.” 

* -X- -X- 

Important tests of hearing aids 
made by the Consumers Union re¬ 
veal the startling fact that These 
aids costing $29 to build, cost up 
to $200 to buy!” And yet there are 
those who would sell them to the 
stone deaf! Hi, buddy, know any¬ 
body rash enough to sell spectacles 
to the blind? 

* •» * 

A little message to our hearing 
friends: The world is beset with 
ideological “fences,” racial, relig¬ 
ious, political and what not. There 
is another “fence,” invisible and less 
publicized, which seems to sepa¬ 
rate the deaf from the hearing. 
This should not be. But. there it is, 
an unconcerned world, (outside of 
relatives and close friends) too 
busy to stop and consider, whilst 
our National Association of the 
Deaf is everlastingly straining to 
break down the barrier that divides. 
Sure, the deaf are people. They 
cannot hear, yet they, somehow, 
know. Call it the law of “compen¬ 
sation”.—it matters not. Given the 
opportunity, they can—and general¬ 
ly do—make good. If you. blessed 
with hearing, get to know a fair 
sample of them, you’ll admit that 
they stack up pretty well,—warts 
and all. A better understanding of 
the deaf, as a class, especially the 
removal of the mistaken notion that 
they are occupationally “handicap¬ 
ped” should go far in correcting 
several erroneous conceptions about 
them. For, service to the deaf must 
ever remain a matter, not alone of 
material circumstances, but of a 
helpful understanding to add true 

worth to their lives. 

* . * * 

Common sense, the knack of seeing 
things as they are, is our best pro¬ 
tection. There is an old prayer 
which runs: “God grant me the 
courage to change the things I can 
change, the serenity to accept those 
I cannot change, and the wisdom to 
know the difference.” Courage— 

Serenity—Wisdom: There you are! 

* * * 

And now, in signing off, I would 
just like to wish all of you A Very 
Happy New Year! 
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Wesley Lauritsen, Editor 


The Ladies Aid 


George W. Gaertner 

Builder, Legal Counsel, Minister, Leads 
Pacific Coast Lutherans 
By Norman L. Davis 


In churches throughout the country 
the Ladies Aid is doing a highly com¬ 
mendable piece of work helping with 
many worthwhile projects. We will 
mention just a few here, but request you 
men readers to send us pictures and 
stories about the 
dear ladies at work 
on church projects. 

In Milwaukee, the 
Silent Mission’s an- 
ual bazaar was held 
on October 13, go¬ 
ing over big as 
usual. They had a 
noted Jew auction 
WESLEY LAURITSEN 32 containers of 

Mrs. A. G. Leisman’s home-made can¬ 
dies and these alone brought S133.31 
Last year 28 boxes brought S132.46. 
Counting the S39 realized on four boxes 
sold at a charity affair on June 2. Mrs. 
Leisman’s candy has brought over $300 
in a year’s time for worthy causes. We 
wired Rev. A.G.L. for a picture of his 
wife making candy, but he modestly de¬ 
clined to send it, so maybe some other 
Milwaukee friend will do that. 

The Ladies Aid at the Ephphatha 
Church, Faribault, Minnesota, recently 
presented the church with a new electric 
range and a nice refrigerator. First real 
use of the two new units was made in 
serving a homecoming supper to more 
than 150 people on October 13. A 
creamed chicken dinner was served at 
one dollar a plate. Because of many do¬ 
nations of food, net profit from the din¬ 
ner came to around $120. People were 
satisfied, too, for they got a better meal 


than they could have bought in the city 
for the same price. 

The Ladies Aid of St. Luke’s Church 
for the Deaf, Rochester, N.Y., often 
serve refreshm^ents after evening meet¬ 
ings. Recently their ice cream came 
packed in dry ice. The ice cream was so 
hard they could not cut it. One of the 
gentlemen members had a saw in his 
car and at the suggestion of Rev. Wil¬ 
liam Lange he fetched it. The ice cream 
was sawed and served! 

The Ladies Aid of the Calvary Luther¬ 
an Church for the Deaf. Des Moines. 
Iowa, served dinner to nearly seventy 
members on the first anniversary of the 
dedication of the church. 


REV. GEORGE W. GAERTNER 


At Oakland, California, the readers 
of The Silent Worker have enjoyed 
the section of the religious news and 
of the people engaged in this phase of 
the Silent Worker’s life. We want you 
also to meet our pastor, the Rev. Dr. 
Geo. W. Gaertner, who is now rounding 
out twenty years with us and thirty-five 
years in the ministry among the Deaf 
of the Pacific Coast. 

A deaf man changed the course of 
his life, since it was his intention to 
take up medical work after graduation 
at Concordia Theological Seminary at 
St. Louis. Geo. W. Gaertner had masters 
as his tutors in the sign-language. First 


the deaf themselves, with whom he as¬ 
sociated, the Rev. N. P. IJhlig of Chi¬ 
cago and Doctor J. L. Salvner. He 
watched such able men as Dr. Cloud at 
St. Louis and Pastor Flick at Chicago. 

Graduating from Concordia Seminary 
in 1916 he trained for nine months at 
Chicago and assisted all pastors of the 
Lutheran (Tuirch as far as Detroit and 
north to Minneapolis. Then he was sent 
to Spokane. Wash. 

During the past thirty-five years he 
has established churches and preaching 
stations for the deaf on the Pacific 
Coast from Vancouver, British Colum¬ 
bia, to Los Angeles. His was indeed 
pioneer work. We call him the^'apostle 
to the deaf of the Pacific Coast. 

There are today 22 Missions with four 
resident pastors and five organized con¬ 
gregations with church buildings and 
parsonages. During those thirty-five 
years ten other men have served and 
left but Dr. Gaertner, blessed with 
health and stick-to-it spirit, has helped 
in vacancies in spite of his own heavy 
program. 

The Lutheran Church owes much to 
this modest man whose love for the 
deaf is equalled only by their love for 
him. When his good wife tells us that 
in the first years he was away from 
home 20 days at a stretch we can readily 
believe her. For fifteen years he serv¬ 
ed Redeemer Lutheran Church at Seat¬ 
tle and the Northwest. He has taught 
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The Lutheran Memorial Chapel and Home 
for the Deaf, Oakland, Calif. 
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five leading pastors the sign-language 
and also the members of P.T.A. groups 
so that as he says, “parents can grow 
up with their children instead of away 
from them. 

The Pacific Coast has in Dr. Gaertner 
a close and untiring friend. While at 
Seattle he seived as Adviser to King 
County Welfare Commission. He con¬ 
ducted an Employment Agency and 
formed a Legal Aid Society for any deaf 
in need. For eight years in California 
he held the position of First Vice-Presi¬ 
dent for the fast growing Lutheran 
Church. For eleven years was secretary 
to the Board of (.ontrol for California 
Concordia Ministerial Training College 
and brought to completion its plans for 
the present Administration Building. 
We asked him where he learned his car¬ 
pentry and wood turning abilities and 
he mentions the deaf men of the North¬ 
west, Patterson, Harris, Krause. For 
four years he taught languages at the 
same college. 

These connections were taking him 
to higher positions in the church, hui 
he realized this was time consuming 
and the constant vacancies on the Pa¬ 
cific Coast urged him to give up these 
and return to the work of the Deaf. As 
an interpreter the deaf of the East and 
West Bay have endorsed him as their 
official interpreter and the courts have 
appreciated it since he has an able 
understanding of law. 

Some years ago he surprised us by 
announcing that the adjoining house to 
the church was now under his manage¬ 
ment and would be henceforth known a? 
Memorial Home for the Deaf. In this 
home he has helped many. In 1945 to¬ 
gether with some of our experienced 
craftsmen he directed the purchase of a 
central piece of church property in 
downtown Oakland. Again his ability 
to remodel showed itself and today we 
have one of the finest churches, fully 
equipped, the ground value of which 
today is a staggering surprise. 

The Oakland church numbers 126 
communicants and 57 children, San 
Francisco has 50 members and San Jose 
14. Services are conducted also for 
deaf-blind. We have an active Aid So¬ 
ciety which meets twice a month and 
the Young People carry on a center 
meeting also twice each month. This 
younger group has for years provided 
the visual aid material for the Sunday 
School Classes for the children. Under 
the leadership of our pastor the young 
people have an able adviser and one 
who is well versed in many interests. 
We can count on him in dramatics, the 
field of photography, and a rifle club. 

This versatility we traced to a Mas¬ 
ter’s degree from Northwestern Law 
Department and a Ph.D. He was honor¬ 
ed with a Doctor of Divinity Degree 
for having assisted another sincere de¬ 
nomination. 



REV. C. L. JONES 


§emoa oi the Month 

GOD’S SURE PLAN OF SALVATION 

By C. L. Jones 

Minister, Antioch Missionary Baptist Church for the Deaf, 
Little Rock, Arrkansas 

Text: II Timothy 1:12. ^‘For I know whom I have be¬ 
lieved, and am persuaded that he is able to keep that 
which I have committed unto him against that day."' 


Our world is full of uncertainty 
and doubt. The mark of insecurity 
is on everything in our natural or 
material world. We are uncertain 
in our daily decisions. Shall we buy 
a home or a car? But lifting our 
eyes above the natural things of this 
life, we see things which we can be¬ 
lieve with certainty in the spiritual 
realm. 

The question of salvation is the 
most important subject that can con¬ 
front man in this life. 

There are two ways into eterni¬ 
ty. Matthew 7:13-14 tells us of the 
broad way and the narrow way, one 
leading to destruction and the other 
to heaven. It is important that you 
be certain you are on the right road. 
Unless you have certainty on the 
road, every step will be in anxiety. 

I know whom I have believed. 
This speaks of an action that has al¬ 
ready happened. “I have believed.” 
But no one can believe on Christ as 
Saviour until he comes to tlK- knowl¬ 
edge that God has sent such a Sav¬ 
iour into the world. It is important 
that we tell others the good news of 
Jesus through whom we may have 
this sure salvation. 

Saving faith begins with knowl¬ 
edge. Romans 1:21; 10:12-17. One 
must know that God is, and that He 
offers a sure salvation. After one 
knows about God then he must be¬ 
lieve Him. If he refuses to believe 
that God gives eternal life through 
His Son, then he makes God a liar. 
I John 5:9-13. One who would re¬ 
ceive this sure salvation, this eternal 
life, must trust in this Saviour. He 
must commit or give himself to the 
mercy of God. He must place his 
hope in the gospel, placing full con¬ 
fidence in the Rock of Ages. 

Faith is believing that God is 
what He is said to be and that He 
will do what He has promised, and 
then expecting this of Him. Faith 
accepts the gift. Faith is the mouth 
that feeds upon Christ. Oh. that the 
souls of men had the right kind of 
appetite! 

/ have committed my soul to Him, 
No one is saved who has not com¬ 
mitted his salvation to Christ against 
that day when he must stand before 


God. I Peter 4:19, ‘Wherefore lei 
them that suffer according to the 
will of God commit the keeping of 
their souls to him in well doing, as 
unto a faithful Creator.” The word 
“commit” means to give in charge 
or trust, to surrender. Paul had 
completely entrusted his soul to 
Christ for its safe keeping. 

No one has committed his soul to 
the Lord Jesus if he has not let the 
Lord have all the responsihilty for 
the safety of his soul. 

The Lord is able to keep that 
which is committed to His safe keep¬ 
ing. To say that the Lord is not able 
to do this would be denving God’s 
Holy Word. Hebrews 7:25—“He is 
able to save . . .” Daniel 3:17—“He 
is able to deliver . . .” Romans 4:21 
—“He is able to fulfill all prom¬ 
ises.” II Corinthians 9:8—“He is 
able to make grace abound.” Ej)he- 
sians 3:20—“He is able to do ex¬ 
ceeding abundantly above all we 
ask or think.” Philippians 3:21 — 
“He is able to conquer all things.” 
Judge 24—“He is able to guard and 
present you faultless in His pres¬ 
ence.” 

Peter says we “are kept by the 
power of God through faith unto 
salvation ready to be revealed in 
the last time.” The word “kept” 
means guarded or protected. Our 
Keeper or Guard never sleeps. 
Pslam 121:4—“He that keepeth Is 
rael shall neither slumber nor 
sleep.” 

Paul said, “I am persuaded that 
neither death, nor life, nor angels, 
nor principalities, nor powers, nor 
things present, nor things to come, 
nor height, nor depth, nor any other 
creature shall be able to separate 
us from the love of God, which is in 
Jesus Christ our Lord.” Romans 
8:38-39. When Paul said, “I am 
persuaded,” he meant that he had 
been convinced by the Lord Him¬ 
self; he had been convinced as to 
who He was. Romans 4:2]—“And 
being fully persuaded that, what he 
had promised, he was able to per¬ 
form.” 

Here is confidence and certainty. 
Here is peace for the soul in world 
strife. We have all this in Jesus. 
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Zkc SducatiOHal 'droHt and Parents’ Department 

6i^ W. T. Griffing, Editor 

A FEVER FOR ACHIEVEMENT 


It is time for us to have another com¬ 
mencement. At this stage oj lije^ a lot 
oj us have neither silver nor gold, hut 
there are other things, or qualities, we 
do have and which we could use to make 
the lot of the deaf much better. For that 
reason we have reserved you a front seat, 
right under the nose of Stahl Butler, a 
mighty good fellow, who sees eye to eye 
with the deaf as they go about their 
work. This is an address he delivered 
at the commencement exercises at the 
Michigan School for the Deaf. 

Processional! Recessional! Now, 
let's get to work, everybody!! — WTG. 

Thirty-two years ago this month I 
listened to my high school graduation 
address. I remember a bald-headed man 
who read from many, many sheets of 
paper. I thought that he would never 
stop; I was very glad when he did. I 
have no idea what he talked about. 

Thirty-two years ago this month I 
also listened to my high school bacca¬ 
laureate address. Through thirty-two 
years I have remembered the main point 
that he made. He told a simple story 
from the Bible, Acts 3, 1-8. 

Now Peter and John went up together 
into the temple at the hour of prayer, 
being the ninth hour. 

And a certain man lame from his 
mother’s womb was carried, whom they 
laid daily at the gate which is called 
Beautiful, to ask alms of those that en¬ 
tered into the temple. 

Who seeing Peter and John about to 
go into the temple, asked an alms. 

And Peter, fastening his eyes upon 
him with John, said, “Look on us.” 

And he gave heed unto them, expect¬ 
ing to receive something from them. 

And Peter said, “Silver and gold 
have I none; but such as I have give 
I unto thee. In the name of Jesus Christ 
of Nazareth, rise up and walk!” 

And he took him by the right hand, 
and lifted him up, and immediately his 
feet and ankle bones received strength. 

And he lea|)ing up stood, and walked, 
and entered with them into the temple 
walking, leaping, and praising God. 

If Peter had given the man gold, or 
money, he would not have helped him. 
Since that time many people have done 

Bruce B. Siders, Supt., Michigan School for 
the Deaf, presents a diploma to Herbert 
Damron, valedictorian, at commencement 
exercises. Looking on are Thomas Connors, 
salutatorian, and Stahl Butler. The latter 
is executive director of the Michigan Asso¬ 
ciation for Better Hearing. 

—Photo from the Flint Journal 


wonderful things that were worth much 
more than gold, or money. 

The great Abbe de I’Eppe was taking 
a walk and w^as lost. Two girls sat on a 
doorstep. He asked them the w^ay. They 
did not answer. The mother came to the 
door and explained that the girls were 
deaf. A fever for missionary achieve¬ 
ment burned Abbe de I’Eppe and as a 
result he established one of the first 
schools for the deaf, and developed the 
sign language of the deaf which means 
so much to deaf people. The Abbe de 
I’Eppe })Ut his own fortune into the 
school but what he accomplished cannot 
be measured by money. Like Peter, the 
good Abbe could have said, “Silver and 
gold have I none, but such as I have 
give I unto thee.” 

The Reverend Thomas Hopkins Gal- 
laudet traced some letters in the sand 
of his neighbor’s back yard, and then 
rubbed them out. Alice (iojgswell. a 
little deaf girl, drew them again as quick 
as a flash. Alice showed the world that 
the deaf are not stupid, and as a result 
Gallaudet established the first school for 
the deaf in this country, and in spite of 
great difficulties set the pattern of suc¬ 
cessful administration of schools for the 
deaf. The little deaf girl gave no mon¬ 
ey. The poor preacher, broken in health, 
had no money, but what riches they both 
gave both the hearing and the deaf! 
Like Peter, Gallaudet, and Alice could 
have said, “Silver and gold have I none, 
but such as I have give I unto thee.” 

I think of Mr. William C. Ritter. He 
was a deaf printer. As he worked in dif¬ 
ferent cities in Virginia, Negro people 
brought him their deaf children and 
asked him what they could do for them. 
In Virginia, Negro and white children 
do not go to school together. There was 


a school for deaf and blind white chil¬ 
dren; there was no school for handicap¬ 
ped Negro children. Mr. Ritter, after 
much effort, gave the people of Virginia 
a school for Negro deaf and blind chil¬ 
dren. Like Peter. Mr. Ritter could have 
said, “Silver and gold have T none, but 
such as I have give I unto thee.” 

People here know what Mr. Harley Z. 
Wooden did for the Michigan School 
for the Deaf. He did not spend his own 
money for the school. He had a fever 
for achievement and he worked day and 
night. Like Peter. Mr. Wooden could 
have said, “Silver and gold have I none, 
but such as I have give I unto thee.” 

I could have named hundreds who 
helped build our schools; I have named 
only five. Three were hearing; Alice 
and Mr. Ritter were deaf. 

We must tell of the wonderful 
achievement of the group of older boys 
here in this school who founded the Na¬ 
tional Fraternal Society for the Deaf— 
an insurance company owned and man¬ 
aged for deaf people. We must think of 
the homes for the aged deaf that have 
been established over the country. We 
mus" mention the beautiful social clubs 
that the deaf own and manage through¬ 
out the United States, and the programs 
of learning and recreation that are pro¬ 
vided there. The leaders of the deaf that 
made these achievements possible gave 
their time, their abilitv, and their ener¬ 
gy which were priceless. Like Peter, 
each of them could say, “Silver and gold 
have I none, but such as I have give I 
unto thee.” 

In my time I have seen newspapers 
and magazines for the deaf come and 
go; it is a terrific task to adequately 
linance a publication for the deaf and 
most efforts have failed. In spite of dis¬ 
couraging facts, a half dozen deaf men 
in Washinfi:ton, D.C., established a na¬ 
tional n3wspaper for the deaf, called 
the Cavalier, v/hich is now in its eleventh 
year of oublication. In the same way. 
the officers of the National Association 
o^ the Deaf have re-established the old 
Silent Worker which meant so much 
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lo deaf people years ago. These efforts 
required talent, time, and work. The 
people who did this and are still doing it 
every month, could easily say like Peter, 
‘‘Silver and gold have I none, but such 
as I have give I unto thee.” 

(Speaking in parenthesis, each of you 
members of the class of 1951 should 
subscribe to both the Cavalier and The 
Silent Worker with the first money 
that you earn. These publications must 
have the support of deaf people, and 
your subscriptions can be your first con¬ 
tributions to the welfare of deaf so¬ 
ciety.) 

We must not miss the organization of 
basketball and bowling tournaments on 
a national scale. These contests have 
meant much to the after-school life of 
deaf athletes and have provided whole¬ 
some recreation for thousands of deaf 
people. Like Peter, each leader who 
participated in each of these great 
achievements could say, “Silver and 
gold have I none, but such as I have 
give I unto thee.” 

Probably the latest great achieve¬ 
ment of deaf people is to establish an 
office of the National Association of the 
Deaf, with an adequate fund to support 
it. Thus the deaf are in step with other 
elements of our society, knowing that 
when World War II ended we entered a 
new age that likely will be characterized 
by personal security and social progress. 

I work for the Michigan Association 
for Better Hearing. The monev for the 
support of our work, that makes possi¬ 
ble my being here, comes from the 
United Health and Welfare Fund, 
known in Flint as the United Torch 
Drive. There is a story in connection 
with one of the men who have made 
this great achievement possible. He 
went to Columbia University. He 
studied banking. He graduated in bank¬ 
ing. Then he met a girl. The point to 
the story is that the girl convinced him 
that building people was more fun than 
building fortunes. 

I must congratulate each one of you 
on your success so far. I wish for each 
of you great success in the future. In 
addition to vour regular every-day work, 
I hope that you will take time out for 
leadership and assistance in helping 
deaf people. I hope that in the next 
fifty years the Michigan School for the 
Deaf class of 1951 may become famous 
because of its fever for social achieve¬ 
ment, and that in the future each of 
you can say like Peter, “Silver and gold 
have I none, but such as I have give I 
unto thee.” 


RETIRE AT 65 ! 

Get Life Insurance N O W to supplement 
your S.S. benefit. Same rates as to hearing 
persons. 

MARCUS L KENNER, ^qent 

.New England Mutual Life Ins. Co. 

150 West 22 St., N. Y. II, N. Y. 


Clubs for the Deaf . . . 

Erie Association 
of the Deaf 

By John C. Dolph 

About twenty-five years ago a group 
of deaf residents decided there was need 
of a meeting place where they could 
congregate and talk over their problems 
and play cards or enjoy other forms of 
recreation. Thus they approached Mr. 
Ovid Cohen to ask permission of him 
to use the hall in a building which be¬ 
longed lo Mr. Cohen’s father. The re¬ 
quest was granted and for 16 years, 
while it had no official name, the club 
was known as “Erie Silent Club” and 
also “Cohen’s Club.” 

In 1938 the local residents decided to 
name the club the Erie Association of 
the Deaf, and the club was granted a 
charter in 1943 through Mr. Burton 
Laub, then district attorney of Erie 
County. Mr. Laub’s wife was the daugh¬ 
ter of Mr. Osce Roberts, a very success¬ 
ful deaf business man of Birmingham, 
Ala. 

Mr. Cohen once informed us that a 
club for the deaf was formed in the 
year 1895 and was called the “Gem City 
Silents.” This club did not exist very 
long, due to lack of interest and mem¬ 
bers. It was tho, one of the first clubs 
organized in Pennsylvania. 

Ovid Cohen was the dean of the deaf 
residents at his death, and had he lived 
five more months would have been 80 
years old. He was educated at St. 
Mary’s deaf school in Buffalo. He claim¬ 
ed that he gained much knowledge from 
his association with students of Gallau- 
det College. He was a professional ma¬ 
gician, and often performed for chari¬ 
ties. Before his death he was made 
honorary member of the American Ma¬ 
gician Association. Mr. Cohen willed 
S500.00 to the Home for the Aged and 
Infirm Deaf in Torresdale. He was a 
fine man, a friend of the deaf, and will 
long be remembered for his generosity 
and kindness. 

To honor the memory of Mr. Cohen, 
his brother, a lawyer in New York City 
and a sister of Buffalo, N. Y., have al¬ 
lowed the Erie Association of the Deaf 
to continue using the hall. We are in¬ 
deed fortunate to have these fine rooms 
equipped with steam heat and electric 
lights, all with no expense to our club. 
The annual dues for married couples are 
S2.00 per year; single members $1.50 
per year. We understand that deaf in 
other cities pay three to six times that. 
We are not permitted to sell liquor in 
the hall; this by order of the guardian 
of Mr. Cohen’s estate. 

We have a splendidly equipped kit¬ 
chen in our club. A deaf visitor who 



Some of the officers of the Erie Associa¬ 
tion of the Deaf. 


has traveled about considerably, stated 
that it was the best in the country. 

Our club provides added interest in 
the Philco television set purchased a 
few months ago. The members enjoy 
watching wrestling, boxing and ball 
games; also vaudeville which goes over 
well if there is not too much talk in¬ 
volved. 

Our club provides money for suppor¬ 
ting a bedroom at the home for Aged 
and Infirm Deaf in Torresdale near 
Philadelphia. 

This year we sent three bowling 
teams, two men’s teams and one women’s 
team to Toledo to take part in the tour¬ 
nament of the Great Lakes Deaf Bowling 
Association. While the teams as a whole 
did not capture money prizes, some of 
the individual bowlers were lucky 
enough to win over fifty dollars in sin¬ 
gles and doubles. If there were over 24 
bowling alleys in Erie, we would like 
to bid for the next tournament for the 
Great Lakes Deaf Bowling Association. 

The Erie Association of the Deaf now 
has 38 members. We hope to secure 
more members among the local deaf. 
We have much to offer in the way of 
recreation and fellowship, and banded 
together, we can do a great deal of good 
for the deaf generally. Following are 
the officers of our club: 

President, Wallace Hicks; Vice-Presi¬ 
dent, Mrs. Margaret Zmudzinski; Secre¬ 
tary, Eve DiFilippo; Assistant Secretary, 
Edna Navecky; Treasurer, lohn C. 
Dolph. Financial Committee: Angelo 
Picheco, Paul Schoch, Minnie Leuth. 
Trustees: Harold Piatt, Ray Greiner, 
Peter Kozar. 

SPONSORS OF 

75th N.A.D. Diamond Jubilee 
Convention 

July 3 - 9, 1955 

THE GREATER CINCINNATI 
SILENT CLUB, Inc. 

327 E. Eighth St. Cincinnati 2, Ohio 

See you in Austin, Texas, 

July 1-7, 1952 
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swinging 

'round the nation 


TEXAS , . . 


Pfc. Vernie Collins, a son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Collins, 3024 North Crump Street, Fort 
Worth, Texas, was wounded in action Sep¬ 
tember 13 while fifrhting with the Marines in 
Korea, according to word received by his par¬ 
ents. He is in a hospital in Japan. He entered 
the Marines in December 1050, and was sent 
overseas last May. 

Clennan S. Scott recently traded his old 
Oldsmobile for a brand new 1951 Oldsmobile 
Rocket “88.” 


The News Editor is Mrs. Geraldine Fail, 2532 
Jackson Street, Long Beach 10, California 
Assistant News Editors are: 

Miss Mary fi. Sladek, 3249 East 15th Street, 
Long Beach 4, Calif. 

Eastern States: Miss Muriel fi. Dvorak, 

160 W. 73rd St., New York 16, N. Y. 

Central States: Miss Harriett Booth 
5937 Olive Street, Kansas City 4, Mo. 

Correspondents living in these areas should 
send their news to the Assistant News Editor 
serving their states. 

Information about births deaths, marriages, 
and engagements should be mailed to the 
Editor. 

DEADLINE FOR NEWS IS THE 
25TH OF EACH MONTH. 


MARYLAND . . . 

Joseph Stevenson writes from Montana that 
he likes his new job at the Montana School 
very much. He teaches carpentry and is boys' 
supervisor and Mrs. Stevenson is a house¬ 
mother at the school. Prior to his present po¬ 
sition, Joseph taught carpentry at the Mary¬ 
land School and served as Scoutmaster. 

What was supposed to have been a Canasta 
Party turned out to be a surprise party for 
Mr. and Mrs. Marcellus Kleberg one recent 
evening. The faculty of the Maryland State 
School for the Deaf made them a wedding 
gift of a Mirro-matic pressure cooker. 

The Rev. Foxwell, of Baltimore, delivered 
a sermon at the Maryland State School for 
the Deaf on October 28. The text of his ser¬ 
mon, the Ten Commandments and their mean¬ 
ings, was most interesting. 

The Klebergs received a visit from a Mrs. 
Castle who rei)resents Welcome Wagon, Inc., 
as one of the hostesses of Frederick. She 
brought several gifts from the town’s various 
merchants and several cards which are entries 
to tliose stores. 

J'he Tuberculosis X-ray Mobile Unit visited 
the Maryland State School for the Deaf on 
November 14. P'very person who was in school 
that day, from Siipt. Dr. Ignatius Bjorlee down 
to the tiniest tot, was X-rayed. 

A practice basketball game between the pu- 
f)ils and the alumni on Tuesday evening, De¬ 
cember 13 resulted in a tied score of 50-50. 
During the same evening a Canasta Party was 
in progress in Mamie and .lames Behrens’ 
apartment. They are supervisors. The evening 
winners were Mamie Behrens and Boyd Yates 
as partners; Irene Stanley and Mildred Hone- 
bin ; and Edith and Marcellus Kleberg. 

The Ely Literary Society of the M.S.S.D. 
held a '.lebate on November 10. The topic of 
the evening was the United Nations and it was 
presided over by faculty member, Robert Stan¬ 
ley and the older pupils participated. 

Mrs. Uriah Shockley went to Baltimore to 
stay a week with her mother and returned 
home on November 11. Mr. Shockley works 
for the Frederick News-Post. 

Warren Chaplin, right, was featured among 
six handicapped employees whose pictures 
were in the Toledo Blade in connection with 
the Employ the Handicapped week. Chap¬ 
lin, a highly skilled printer, learned his trade 
at the Virginia School for the Deaf and is 
employed by the Ohio Lithograph Company. 
He is a member of the NFSD, the Toledo 
Deaf Club, and the Toledo Deaf Motorists' 
Club. 


WASHINGTON, D. C_ 

The Kendall P.T.A. voted one hundred dol¬ 
lars to subsidize basketball at the Kendall 
School for the current year. This will make 
possible a trip to Morganton, North (kirolina. 
and Staunton, Virginia, for both the boys’ 
and girls’ teams in January. They will travel 
to Staunton January 24 to play the Virginia 
School and to Morganton the 25th to play the 
North (Carolina School on the 26th and return 
to Washington on the 27th. This help from 
the P.T'.A. also assures that the boys’ team 
will be able to go to Buffalo, New York, to 
compete in the Eastern States Tournament, 
March 13-15. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles O’Connor are re¬ 
ported living in El Cerrito, California, after 
leaving Washington, I). C. in the early spring. 
Charles has a printing job in El Cerrito. 

Gertrude Scott graduated from Gallaudet 
College with the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
last June. She became the bride of Victor 
Galloway of Georgia on September 8. They 
are making their home with Gertrude’s 
mother for a while. Gertrude has a govern¬ 
ment job. Sister Meda, who did not choose to 
return to the Romney, W. Va. school, is like¬ 
wise working for Uncle Sam. 

Our sympathy goes out to John Adams, who 
lost his father recently. John had been out 
in California a long time and came on home 
when he knew his father was failing in health. 

Milton Corman, it seems, has heeded Hor¬ 
ace Greely’s advice, “Go West Young Man.” 
He and his little family have gone out to Cali¬ 
fornia to live. Mrs. Corman, to her California 
friends, is the former Elsie O’Connor. 


Mr. and Mrs. Homer Humphries of the far¬ 
away Washington State surprised almost every¬ 
body when they dropped unexpectedly in Texas 
on October 5 for a short visit. They were 
guests of Mr. and Mrs. Hayes Isaacks of Hous¬ 
ton. Homer and ’Hayes were old classmates 
at Austin, years ago. Homer is employed as 
a Maintenance Engineer at Washington State 
School for the Deaf at Vancouver, Wash, at 
I)rese]it. 

Gene Albert, the new professional wrestler, 
who has been making a hit on Dallas and other 
mats lately, is the son of Mr. and Mrs. John 
Albert of Denton, Texas. 

Rev. Carter Bearden, deaf minister, was 
among those who attended the Sunday School 
for deaf adults in First Baptist Church in 
Galveston on October 21. He and his wife ac¬ 
cepted an invitation to a Sunday dinner with 
Mrs. R. M. Kleberg and her son and daughter- 
in-law, the Bob Klebergs. The Beardens, who 
were married last summer, stayed at the Sea¬ 
wall Hotel while in Galveston. They are now 
living in Fort Worth, where Mrs. Bearden has 
a new job. 

T he Silent Sunday School class held a Hal¬ 
loween Party at the home of Lillian and Jesse 
Wilson on October 27. 

Mrs. Moda Munn, popular queen of the Dal¬ 
las Silent Club kitchen, became a great grand¬ 
mother for the first time in mid-October and 
she is very happy about it all. 

H. Hooper has moved to Austin from Dallas 
and secured a job as carpenter. He expects to 
move his family here soon. Welcome to you, 
Mr. Hooper. Austin is a fine place to live. 

W. H. Davis is back in Austin again after a 
long visit with his daughters in Indiana. Mrs. 
Davis will join him later, when she knows that 
cool weather has come to stay. 
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Above is the new Gallaudet Home tor the Aged Deaf at Poughkeepsie, New York. The 
Home moved to these quarters last year from its former location at Wappingers Falls. 

Photo by Charles Herche 


Mr. and Mrs. Emory Schultze, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Fred Dooley and little daufihter have 
moved lo our city from California. Mi. Dooley 
pot a jol) as mechanic and Mr. Schultze is 
workinp at the carpenter trade. We welcome 
these fine people to our midst. 

Rill Lucas, Seth Crockett, and Will Ropers, 
who are on the committee, are very busy these 
days pettinp ready for the Convention of the 
NAD to be held in Austin in 1952. 

Bert Poss, praduate from Gallaudet Collepe, 
is new instructor in the cleaninp and pressinp 
shop at Texas School for the Deaf. 

Milton Streper, former student of Texas 
School for the Deaf, now a successful farmer 
and poultry man of Hamilton County, was a 
visitor in our midst recently. He had lunch 
with Nathan Wallace and they enjoyed the day 
topether. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Bruns have moved into 
iheir new home which was completed a few 
months apo. 

Hoyett Barnett and family have recently 
moved to Austin from Corpus Christi. Mr. 
Barnett is workinp at the Artcraft Printinp 
Company. 

Nimm Shelton, former football star at the 
School for the Deaf, is a repular weekend visi¬ 
tor in Austin. He’s a printer, workinp in Bel 
ton and says he likes his position there. 

Mrs. Leona Bowen, who has been on the sick 
list for quite awhile, is now slowly improvinp. 

Mr. and Mrs. Homer Humphreys, of Van¬ 
couver. Washinplon, were two surprise visitors 
at the NAD banquet in honor of Louis Orrill. 
They were on vacation, visitinp relatives and 
friends in Sherman, Dallas, Austin and Hous¬ 
ton. 

Oscar Morris of Cookville, for some 30 years 
emnloye 1 by a railroad company has been re¬ 
tired. Oscar and Mrs. Morris were in Dallas 
for a short business trio recently. 

Mr. and Mrs. Milam Butler (Dorothy 
Weber) have left Dallas for Kansas City, Kan¬ 
sas, where Milam has a better job. 

The Dudley Lewis family has not moved to 
Tnibbock, as rumors have it. They are still at 
home near Bertram, Texas. 

The Dallas Silent Club has two bowlinp 
teams this year, one sponsored by Brockles 
Cafe, a^^d one by M. 0. Rush Automotive. All 
the deaf are urped to patronize these firms 
that patronize us. 

Robert Reacan is still considerably under 
the weather, from a back iniury. Not to be 
outdone, when Robert was taken back to the 
hospital for further treatment, his wife, Elsie, 
decided to join him and they were in Barlcr 


Hospital, Robert for a fractured vertebra, and 
Els'e with her appendix out. 

Mr. and Mrs. David McClary of Inplewood, 
Calif., were Dallas visitors in mid-October, as 
was Carl Hardy of Atlanta, Texas, and the 
Homer Giles family (Eupenia McQuade), of 
Los Anpeles, visited the homefolks and deaf 
friends in Dallas durinp October, too. 

The Jesse Wilsons pave a party November 17 
for Mrs. Tunstall, she is a niece of the well- 
known brothers, W. H. and Robert Davis. 
Her husband has been doinp carpentry work 
on the remodelinp of the McCrory 5c and 10c 
store in Galveston. He is a union carpenter 
and is thinkinp of poinp to Corpus Christi to 
seek work. 

Hazel and Jack Richard had company No¬ 
vember 12 in the persons of Mrs. R. M. Kle- 
berp, her son Bob and dauphter-in-law. Ruby; 
the Wilsons and Mr. Tunstall. 

Mildred and Maurice Le Blanc with their 
two children moved to Oranpe, Texas, which 
is just across the river from Louisiana and 
isn’t far from Port Arthur, Texas, where 
Maurice’s family lives. The move occurred in 
the early part of November. 

Florence Parsons is pivinp up her job next 
month with the Galveston Transit Co. to await 
the child she and Felix are expectinp in Feb¬ 
ruary. 

Clifton Talbot died on November 12. He was 
71 years old and had had been ill for some 
time. He is remembered fondly as a penial 
cipar-srnokinp personality. 

WISCONSIN . . . 

Leon Bonpey and Ladimir Kolrnan, life mem¬ 
bers of the NAD, underwent hospitalization 
and are now recuperatinp nicely. Donald Koch, 
wrestler, was injured in one of his bouts 
while on the road. 

Harry Jacobs (not to be confused with the 
California Harry) and Bonnie Holbrook have 
moved to Milwaukee from St. Petersburp, Fla., 
and Dante, Va., respectively, thus addinp to 
the deaf population of Milwaukee. 

Daniel Burton Lewis is a new employee at 
Gimbel s, one of the larpest department stores 
in Milwaukee. There are five other deaf per¬ 
sons employed there. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Yolles flew into 
Cincinnati, Ohio, in October, where Larry was 
to deliver speeches on behalf of the NAD. 
The first was on Saturday afternoon, October 
20 at the Cameron M. E. Church, and the 
other at the Greater Cincinnati Silent Club 
that eveninp. The piant NAD Rally at the 
Cincinnati Club was a complete success. 


NEW YORK . . . 

Mrs. Francis ‘Pete’ Coughlin was confined 
to Binghamton City Hospital recently with a 
mild attack of Polio. Reports have it that she 
has been discharged as completely recovered. 

John N. Nitto, of Binghamton, was the guest 
of honor at a surprise birthday party recently 
and received a cash gift from his many friends. 

Rumor has it that that long-legged bird 
will visit the home of Mr. and Mrs. Michael 
Charma, of Endicott, in the not too distant 
future. Also infanticapating are Mr. and Mrs. 
Kenneth Cobb, of Vestal. 

Mr. and Mrs. George W. Dix, of Walton, 
spent two weeks in Endicott as the guests of 
the Mahlon Hoags not long ago. 

Lucretia King, of Johnson City, was the vic¬ 
tim of an accident recently. While crossing 
the street a car suddenly swerved around a 
corner and knocked her to the pavement. Sev¬ 
eral stitches were required to close a scalp 
laceration and she was badly bruised although 
she did not require hospitalization. 

George and Elizabeth Dix, of Walton, who 
have been spending the past two months in 
the Triple Cities, were the guests of Mr. and 
Mrs. Walter Hink, of Binghamton, for the last 
week of their stay. 

The Long Island Club started its fall sea¬ 
son with a lively “Farmers and Ladies” hill- 
l)illy affair. Mr. and Mrs. Donald Ockers each 
won first prize for their costumes. 

A recent visitor at the club was Miss Siprid 
Ellram, a displaced person who came to this 
country from Germany. This young fraulein, 
who lost her father and brother durinp the 
Nazi regime and speaks only broken English 
in her quaint sign language, had many inter¬ 
esting tales to tell of her experiences. 

The John Brakkes have l)een entertaining 
Mrs. Brakke’s sister who came to visit them 
from Edmonton, Canada. 

Members of the Long Island Club surprised 
Carl and Eleanor Muller with flowers, cake, 
drinks and a tastefully arranged buffet supper 
in honor of their 15th wedding anniversary on 
October 13. Mr. and Mrs. Charles Goosk de¬ 
serve compliments on the way they arranged 
the surprise party which took place in the 
clubroom. 

Pat Rodgers obtained her driver’s license 
late in September and she and Bill are now 
making their himie in Forest Hills: Annette 
Bonafede is another to obtain a driver’s li¬ 
cense and she hopes to buy a car of her own 
eventually. 

Muriel Dvorak is now the owner of a 1951 
Plymouth Club Coupe. The car is kept in her 
home in Sayville, so no wonder she spends 
most of her week-ends at home! 

The Golden Tornadoes Athletic Club has 
rmstponed their stage-play to April 12, 1952. 
Norma Scanlon and Joseph Hines have the 
leadinrr roles in the show which was originally 
scheduled for October 20. 

Paul and Marpet Hennessy Fabacher of 
Garden City, L.I. celebrated their 15th wedding 
anniversary on October 6. Among those pres¬ 
ent to wish them continued happiness were 
Charles Terry, Margaret Jackson, the Franz 
A«chers. and Sebastian and Antoinette Fah.i- 
chev Lentini. 

Officers of the Brooklyn Protestant Guild for 
’52 are: Berthal B. Ericson, pres.: Edmund 
Hicks, vice-pres.: Margaret Jean MacLean, 
sec’ty. Spencer C. Hoag succeeded Mrs. Hoag 
as treasurer. 

The Brooklyn Protestant Guild held a very 
successPrl bazaar on October 27. D>m praise 
goes to Mrs. Sadie Hicks, the capable chair¬ 
man. Tke Guild’s 60th Anniversary Banquet 
will be held January 4. Reservations may fie 
obtained from Edmund Hicks, 6926 Fifth Av- 
en”e, Brooklvn 9. N.Y. 

St. Ann’s Church for the Deaf held Memorial 
Services on November 4 at St. Mark’s Church 
in-the-Bouweries for members of St. Ann’s and 
other friends who died during the nast vear. 

The Virginia B. Gallaudet Auxiliary held a 
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Christmas season Bazaar in the Parish Hall of 
St. Mark’s on December 1. 

Elizabeth Manley and Marion Buckley gave 
a joint baby shower for Mrs. Eleanor Fulton 
on October 27. 

Among those who left town for the Thanks¬ 
giving holiday were the Mahlon Hoags of En- 
dicott who flew to New York to be the guests 
of Mr. and Mrs. John Nesgood of Maspeth, 
L.l. They attended the benefit Card Party 
given by the Gallaudet Home Society, Inc. 
Mrs. Lucretia King of Johnson City spent the 
holiday in Toledo, Ohio. 

The most recent of a series of Plastic Par¬ 
ties was held at the home of Mrs. Bertha Ho- 
lindu of Johnson City. Eighteen guests were 
present. 

The Metropolitan Chapter, Gallaudet Col¬ 
lege Alumni Association, had their meeting for 
election of new officers at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Harry Gillen, Valley Stream, L.T. on Sun¬ 
day, October 28. About twenty-five were pres¬ 
ent. Max Friedman was elected President; 
Mrs. Gillen, Vice-President; Margaret Jack- 
son, Secretary and Liaison Officer; Vincent 
Byrne, Treasurer. After the meeting, Mrs. 
Gillen, assisted by Myra Mazur and Margaret 
Jackson, served a delicious buffet supper. 

The Gallaudet Home Society, Tnc. held a 
Benefit Card Party on November 23 at the 
Riverside Plaza Hotel. The large gathering 
that attended played Canasta, 500 and Bunco. 
Many lovely prizes were raffled off and there 
were also consolation and door prizes. 

The Walther League of St. Matthews Lu¬ 
theran Church for the Deaf held a meeting 
on Novend)er 16 at the home of Dorothy Cad- 
well. Th(r officers elected for the next term 
are: Leo Ahonen, President; Spencer Hoag, 
Vice-President; Elizabeth Barron, Secretary 
(re-elected) ; and Mrs. Clara Ulmer, Treasurer 
(re-elected). 

Mary Gilmore, blind-deaf, invited ' Charles 
Terry and Muriel Dvorak to her home for din¬ 
ner on November 4 to help celebrate her birth¬ 
day. 

The Vox Magazine’s first issue—October 
1951—is out! It shows great promise as an 
excellent magazine. It costs 50c and this quar¬ 
terly magazine is $2 a year to subscribers. 

Betty Goldwater spent a week-end in Phila¬ 
delphia to attend a dance and enjoyed herself 
very much. 

On November 18, in the Holy Trinity 
Church, Brooklyn, N.Y., Margaret Jean Mac- 
Lean signed the service and the sermon by 
Rev. J'bhn Peacock from Canada, the guest 
speaker. Following the service a luncheon was 
served in the gym for both the hearing and 
deaf congregation. 

Arnfinn Matre left on or about November 27 
on the M/S Igadi and expects to arrive at 
Yokohama about New Years. From there the 
ship will go to Kobe, Pusan, Manila, Cebu 
and maybe Hongkong. Mr. Matre is the offi¬ 
cers mess-boy. He expects to be back in New 
York by March. 

SOUTH DAKOTA . , , 

Arvin Massey is proudly riding around in 
his new Henry J. automobile which he ac¬ 
quired last summer and Mr. and Mrs. Wayne 
Meyer have bought a new trailer home and 
are now living in Parker, S. D., where Wayne 
is employed by the Parker newspaper. 

Mrs. Virgil Rasmussen has secured a good 
job packing frozen chickens at the Marshall, 
Minn. Produce Co. She lives in Ghent. 

The Donald Servolds have moved out near 
Larchmont, Iowa, and at last reports they 
seem to be right pleased with their new home. 

Vincent Dresch has been working steadily 
at the Evans and Daugaard farm in Colman. 

Congratulations are being heaped upon 
Charlenne Newsam and Leonard Orlrnan, who 
became engaged last July. The wedding bells 
should ring right soon. 

Mr. and Mrs. Norman Larson and daughter 
vacationed for a month in Council Bluffs 


during the early autumn, attending the Iowa 
School homecoming and visiting with rela¬ 
tives. 

Norman Skorheim, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Oscar Skorheim, was home for several days 
during October on a furlough from an army 
camp in California. 

Gas furnaces have been installed in the 
homes of the Brandts, Clark Berkes, and Rev. 
Schleicher. No more shoveling coal, and no 
more soot from the furnaces. 

Madison Stewart is back at work at Armours 
in Huron after four long weeks of conva 
lescing from an operation for acute appendi¬ 
citis in early October. 

COLORADO . . . 

Stephen Ricci and Joan Chapman became 
engaged on September 20 and the wedding 
date is to be announced in the near future. 
Clarence Kamminga and Charline Hoffman 
have also announced their engagement and 
the wedding has been set for December 9. 
Congratulations! 

New car owners in Colorado are Tom Fish- 
ler’s, ‘51 Mercury; Ora Pickett’s 50 Chevy 
Bel aire; Guy White’s ’51 Ford V-8; Paul Mil¬ 
ler, ’50 Pontiac; Leon Harvat, ’51 Studebaker: 
Harvey Schwindt, Mercury and Alvin Moser, 
Buick. 

New CAD officers for the ’51-’53 term are: 
Miss L. Wolperl, President; Mr. C. Urbach, 
Vice-President; Mrs. Iona Simpson, Second 
Vice-President; Don Warnick, Secretary; 
Howard Kilthau, Treasurer; R. Fraser, H and 
J. Tuskey, Trustees. 

New residents in Denver are Vickie Her- 
bold. Bob Catron and Milo Curtin from Mon¬ 
tana; R. Woods and Mr. Valentine from Ar¬ 
kansas; Bob Woody from Wyoming; Ken Gar¬ 
ner from Omaha, Nebr.; and Russ Dellaven 
from St. Louis, Mo. 

Milton Savage was elected SAC basketball 
coach, added to his duties as manager. 
Richard J. O’Tocle was re-elected ass’t. coach 
(3rd term) for the ’51-52 season and Bob Bun¬ 
dy was elected ass’t. manager. Bob has al¬ 
ready lined up the Aeroplane Club Ballroom 
to sponsor the SAC basketball team and the 
players .say this is going to be an all-out year 
for them. 


CALIFORNIA . . . 

Rev. Arnold Jonas of the Pilgrim Lutheran 
Church lor the Deaf in Los Angeles has been 
conducting services for the deaf in Long 
Beach one evening a month. At a later time, 
it is ho[)ed that the services can be held more 
often. The Ladies Aid held a very successful 
bazaar at the Los Angeles Church, November 
3, which was v/ell attended and items sold 
tliat afternoon will make attractive Christmas 
gifts. 

The Rev. C. F. Landon of Dallas, Texas, 
conducted evangelistic services at the Los 
Angeles Baptist Center with Pastor Hower 
from November 4 through the 12th. 

The Ephpheta Society for the deaf held 
an annual Thanksgiving Dinner in Blessed 
Sacrament Hall, Hollywood, the evening of 
November 18. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. M. Demaria of Mobile, 
Ala., visited with Mr. and Mrs. Ray Lewis 
in Los Angeles during November. They drove 
out to visit Otis Rae Powell in Long Beach 
before returning home via Kansas City, Mo. 

Sally Meyer entertained at her home Novem 
l)er 18 when a surprise baby shower was ten¬ 
dered Mrs. Burton Schmidt, nee Ailene Hoare. 
Ailene was the happy recipient of many lovely 
gifts for the little one, expected sometime in 
December, a truly wonderful Christmas pres¬ 
ent. 

Elzira and Edmund Gutsch of Los Angeles 
spent Thanksgiving in Dos Palos, Calif, at 
the home of Elzira’s sister, Mayme, and par¬ 
ents. 

Thanksgiving found several visitors in town, 
amona them Frank Sladek of the Tucson 
school, home to visit his father and sister in 
Long Beach; Bud Parret of Fresno, visiting 
relatives and friends in Pomona, Long Beach, 
and Van Nuys; and Francis Kuntze of Sacra¬ 
mento. Francis drove the Skedsrno children, 
Caroline and Bcbbie, home to Compton for 
Thanksgiving with parents Herman and Flo. 
Bert Hill of Portland, Maine, who has been in 
Southern California for quite some time, has 
decided to make Los Angeles his permanent 
address henceforth. 

With John Wiens at the helm, the Bakers¬ 
field Club of the Deaf sponsored a CAD Rally 
in Bakersfield November 17. Dozens of visi- 
(continued on page 17) 


Electro Vision Laboratory Baby Cry Relay 


PHENOMENAL 
EASY TO INSTALL 
Economical to 
Operate 

Widely Used by 
DEAF PARENTS 
Thoughout the 
Country 



DOES NOT GIVE 
FALSE ALARMS 
FROM NORMAL 
ROOM SOUNDS 

Operates Lights 
and Vibrator 
Whenever the 
Baby Cries 


We can also supply special electrical devices for deaf (and the hard of hearing), 
soon to be announced, such as DOORBELL LIGHT SIGNALS, ELECTRIC SWITCH 
CLOCKS. VIBRATORS, etc. 

PUT YOUR NAME ON OUR MAILING LIST 

Write Department "S" to receive information about our current devices as well as new 
electrical aids for the deaf. 

ELECTRO VISION LABORATORY 

Manufacturers of Special Electronic Equipment for Over 20 Years. 

3006 Crescent Street, Long Island City 2, New York 
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Howdy, Folks. That linerider with 
the NAD brand is back again. Seems 
as how the boss of this slick magazine 
didn’t throw out the first batch of 
copy rounded up for him. Wrote me 
a letter saying something about hav¬ 
ing a lot of space to fill, so I am 
much obliged to the guy for his kind 
words, which lead off to nothing but 
an effort to bamboozle me out of a 
few hours of my time in rassling up 
some space-filler for him. If that 
long legged, lanky geezer lived in 
Texas, he’d be a sure enough range 
bum. Well it takes all of a kind to 
make a world, folks, so ve luckless 
scribe will make with the words as 
long as the inspiration lasts and the 
space holds out. 

* * * 

Came across a book the other day 
which kind of opened my eyes. Some¬ 
thing by the name of ‘Texas Brags.” 
The book tells me: “Texans are nei¬ 
ther Southerners nor Westerners. 
They are Texans, which is a God’s 
plenty in itself. Texas occupies all 
of the continent of North America 
except a small part set aside for the 
United States, Canada, and Mexico. 
It is bounded on the north by 30-odd 
states, on the east by all the oceans 
except the Pacific, on the south by the 
Texas Border, and on the west by the 
Pacific Ocean and the rest of the 
world.” 

Say, I was kind of surprised to 
learn that this here now Texas was 
such a big place, sure enough, but 
say folks, I ain’t so dumb. The guy 
what wrote that book forgot to say 
suthin about Alaska. Imadne! He 
must of been a ignoramus without 
doubt. 

If any of you readers don’t believe 
that piece of geography, you better 
come down here next June 30-July 7 
for the NAD convention and take a 
gander around. You’ll get a pretty 
big eye full cause I hear tell Texas 
has six compass points: “North to the 
Panhandle, south to the Rio Grande, 
east to East Texas, west to West of 
the Pecos, down to oil, and up to the 


Texas moon.” That’s going to give 
you ramblers plenty of range to roam 
come 1952. 

If you lose the trail by the wayside, 
just ask any vaquero you meet up 
with how to navigate to Austin and 
the NAD convention. Sure enough, 
he’ll tell you to follow your smeller 
and keep going—all roads lead to 
Austin in 1952! 

Outlanders like to scare vou peo¬ 
ple who have ideas of travelling to 
Texas. Tell you all kinds of tall 
tales about varmints, reptiles, Injuns, 
and badlands; about the heat and the 
bad water, wild broncs and danger¬ 
ous women. Some fellow by the name 
of E. U. Cook wrote a bit of poetry 
long time back in that line. It might 
help the boss fill up space, so, quote- 
unquote: 

Hell In Texas 

E. U. Cook 

The devil, we're told, in hell was chained. 
And a thousand years he there remained; 
He never complained, nor did he groan. 
But determined to start a hell oj his own. 
Where he could torment the souls of men 
Without being chained in a prison pen; 

So he asked the Lord if he had on hand 
Anything left when he made the Iqnd. 

The Lord said, “Fes, / had plenty on hand. 
But I left it down on the Rio Grande; 

The fact is, old hoy, the stuff is so poor, 

I don't think you could use it in hell any 
more." 

The devil went down to look at the truck. 
And said if it came as a gift he was stuck; 
For after examining it careful and well. 
He thought the place too dry even for hell. 

In order to get it off his hands. 

The Lord promised the devil to water the 
lands; 

For He had some water, or rather some 
dregs, 

A regular cathartic, that smelled like had 
eggs. 

Hence the deal was closed and the deed 
was given, 

And the Lord went hack to His home in 
Heaven. 

And the devil said, “/ have all that is 
needed 

To make a good hell," and hence he sue- 
ceeded. 


He began to put thorns on all of the trees. 
And he mixed the sand with millions of 
fleas; 

He scattered tarantulas all along the roads. 
Put thorns on the cacti, and horns on the 
toads. 

He lengthened the horns of the Texas steers 
And he put an addition on the fackrabbit's 
ears; 

He quickened the buck of the bronco steed. 
And poisoned the feet of the centipede. 

The rattlesnake bites you, the scorpion 
stings. 

The mosquito delights you with buzzing 
wings. 

Sand burrs prevail and so do the ants. 

All who sit down need half-sole pants. 

The heat in the summer is a hundred and 
ten. 

Too hot for the devil and too hot for men; 
The wild boar roams through the black 
chaparral. 

It's a hell of a place he has for hell. 

The red peeper grows on the banks of the 
brook. 

The Mexicans use it in all that they cook. 
Just dine with a Mex and then you will 
shout, 

''I've hell on the inside as well as the out." 

Now, keep your hat on. Kind of 
scared me, too, when I read it the 
first time. Kind of made me leerie of 
going out at night until once I ran 
smack into a blasted tarantula swing¬ 
ing from a tree. Scared the living 
daylights out of him and he jumped 
ten feet. So I guess the critter was 
just a big bluff like the rest of that 
poem. Quien sahe? 

Don’t take my word for it—come 
around and see for yourself. If you 
never been to Texas, you’ve missed 
something; if you ever been here, 
you must of been full of loco weed 
to leave; and if you aren’t planning 
to be here in 1952, you’ll have only 
yourself to blame when it is all over 
and everybody tells you what a high, 
wide, and handsome time they had in 
the Panhandle. 

Best thing for you to do, folks, is 
be here. We have plenty of places 
for you to sleep and eat, and Texans 
don’t gouge you for your lodging. So 
read the ad on another page of this 
magazine and send in your requests 
for reservations. You’d be surprised 
how many people are trying to beat 
you to the best rooms. 

# ^ 

The inspiration is pretty uninspir¬ 
ing right now in the wee small hours 
of the morn, and if the boss hasn’t 
filled up his space yet, he is just out 
of luck cause it is time to hit the sack 
and grab some shuteye. 

Before we douse the light and clear 
the bed of scorpions, tarantulas, and 
horned toads, let’s make with the 
music, folks — 

"The eyes of Texas are upon you 
You cannot get away .” 
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(continued from page 15) 
tors came from all parts of the state and re¬ 
ports are that a goodly sum went into the 
coffers of the Home for the Aged Deaf. As 
we write this, word comes that a Home has 
been purchased in Los Angeles and CAD 
President Toivo Lindholm will shortly give a 
full report on all progress made. 

Engagements in the news right now include 
Mary Schwaderer and Isadore Krasne, of Los 
Angeles; Rob Jones and Betty Geissler, both 
of La Canada; Ross Bailey and Patsy Adler, 
both of Long Beach; Henry DeLao and Yvette 
Slater, both of Los Angeles; and Donald 
Swanson and Loretta Tersigni, also of Los An¬ 
geles. 

Mr. and Mrs. Millard Ash of Wilmington 
are enteraining Evelyn’s mother, Mrs. Stock- 
sick, of St. Louis. Mrs. Stocksick returns east 
just before Christmas though she would like 
very much to prolong her visit. She chose an 
excellent time to visit Southern California; the 
numerous social events slated by the various 
organizations during November and December 
provide ample opportunity to meet new friends 
and renew old friendships. 

Otis Rae Powell spent a few days under 
observation at St. Mary’s hospital in Long 
Beach during November. She is able to get 
about again and television fans are happy to 
see her back in her ring-side seat at the Thurs¬ 
day night wrestling matches in Long Beach. 
Her ring-side kibitzing is almost as interesting 
to T-Viewers as the antics of the wrestlers 
themselves. Otis Rae received a lovely bouquet 
of flowers from the wrestlers themselves dur¬ 
ing her illness. 

Too busy during the latter part of the year 
for league competition, the LBCD bowlers ex¬ 
pect to resume league play at the Boulevard 
Bowl soon after the first of the year. Mary 
Sladek and Jerry Fail comprise the feminine 
half, and John Fail is looking for a good keg- 
ler to round out the foursome. Another bit of 
news from Long Beach is that the club there 
is sponsoring a basketball team to enter the 
Far West tournament. Details must wait until 
plans are completed. 

James B. Lloyd writes from San Diego en¬ 
closing a few news items and we hope to hear 
from the northern part of the state .soon. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wilbur Gledhill have sold 
their Fern Street home in San Diego and have 
bought a smaller but more modern house 
overlooking Ball)oa Park on 29th Street. The 
Gledhills recently played hosts to Mr. and 
Mrs. Oscar Guire of San Bernardino. Mr. 
and Mrs. Kenneth Munger have returned to 
San Diego after an enjoyable vacation spent 
in Oregon and Mr. and Mrs. Marion Wildman 
and daughter went by auto to Oklahoma where 
they spent two weeks visiting friends and rela¬ 
tives. 

A wedding of interest took place in Las 
Ve"as, Nev., on August 16 when Dell Carey 
of Los Angeles and Maxine Parmenter of 
Oakland were united in marriage. Following 
the wedding, Dell and Maxine tried their luck 
at t^^e Las Vegas Casinos and came away 
$160 00 richer. On November 24 the popular 
couple were surprised with a gala wedding 
shower at the Monterey Park home of Jack 
and Tva Smallidge with some fifty guests in 
attendance. 

KENTUCKY . . . 

With the opening of school, Danville’s so¬ 
cial life has picked up considerably. The 
Carrie Jasper McClure Bridge Club and the 
Danville Ladies’ Sewing Club have resumed 
their bi-monthly meetings and the local Frat. 
Division their socials, and the Bible Class has 
also resumed services. 

The Ladies’ Sewing Club treated their hub¬ 
bies to a hay ride and weiner roast the end of 
October. The event took place on the Terry 
Johnson’s farm in Gravel Switch with Terry’s 
brand-new tractor providing the horsepower 


half way up the hill. Half-way up, the en¬ 
gine announced with a sputter and a cough 
that it was out of gas and the laughing group 
was left to stumble the rest of the way to the 
top of the hill in the inky darkness. A huge 
bonfire awaited them there and the rest of 
the evening was spent around it’s warmth. 

Mary Susan Grever was the guest of the 
James Hesters the week-end of November 3. 

Betty Johnson of Danville, and Robert Kolb 
of Louisville announced their engagement the 
end of October. The wedding date has not 
been set. 

Dr. George M. McClure is very proud of 
the fact that he has another name-sake. 
George McClure, the fourth, arrived at the 
home of the W. J. McClures in Knoxville on 
the second of October. 

Late autumn visitors to Lexington were Mr. 
and Mrs. Gilmer Lentz of Berkeley, Calif. 
They visited the Marvin Wilders en route west 
from North Carolina. 

Carrie Sue Procknaw of Memphis visited in 
Kentucky the end of September. She is still 
employed by Plough and Co. Ihe company 
recently moved to a brand new plant eight 
miles out of Memphis. 

The Louisville Association of the Deaf is 
now in a new location, 416-418 West Jefferson. 
Tlie meml)ers have purchased a fine TV set 
and seem to enjoy their gatherings. 

Bobby Gene Lee, son of Orville G. Lee is 
now working in the Courier Journal plant in 
Louisville. 

After a year on the farm of his father-in- 
law near Taylorsville, Clifford Whitt has re¬ 
turned to his job at the Harvester plant in 
Louisville. 

Aron Duff, who has been working in news¬ 
paper plants in different eastern Kentucky 
towns, has bought a newspaper plant in Grun¬ 
dy, Virginia, in ])artnershi]) with two other 
men. We wish him success in this business 
venture. 

Clarence and Geneva Adkins Whitt are now 
farming in eastern Kentucky. 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter Elkins are planning 
to fly to Denver in December to spend the 
holidays with their two grand children. 

Mr. and Mrs. Embry Moore found a nice 
home on Algonquin Parkway in Louisville 
where they are now happily situated with their 
children. 

IOWA . , . 

Magdalen Rielly is working at the Methodist 
hospital in Sioux City. 

Alice Heiberg is now employed at the Iowa 
School for the Deaf. 

Andrew Meester has a successful shoe shop 
in Grundy Center. When not fixing shoes, 
Andy spends some time in his garden. He 
dug out a good crop of potatoes this fall. He 
also raises chickens and enjoys this job very 
much. 

Mr. and Mrs. Myrlin Edwards have moved 
to an apartment in a farm house near Daven¬ 
port, one and a half miles out. Mr. Edwards 
continues with the J. T. Case Company in 
Bettendorf, and Laverne Morrison and Arnold 
Olson are also among those employed there. 

Recent visitors at Ernest Hansen’s green¬ 
house in Gladbrook were the William Mees- 
ters, Andrew Meester, and Mr. and Mrs. Fred 
Thorne. Mr. Hansen is always pleased to 
have callers, even though he is a very busy 
man. He has a nice office and shop. When his 
shoes need fixing, he drives over to Grundy 
Center where Andrew Meester, the “shoe 
doctor” quickly puts them back into good 
shape. 

Recent births: to Mr. and Mrs. Ralph 
Blue, a son; to Mr. and Mrs. Mayberry, a 
daughter; to Mr. and Mrs. Vernon Jones, a 
son. 

The highway patrol is keeping busy these 
days, putting up signs on highways leading 
into Des Moines, warning motorists to drive 
(continued on page 18) 



Samuel Kahn, Proofreader 

The world of the deaf abounds with 
skilled printers. The printing trade 
probably leads all others in the numbers 
of deaf employed, for they find it a good 
means of earning a livelihood, and many 
of them receive thorough training in our 
schools for the deaf. 

In Samuel Kohn of New York we have 
one who must be about able to qualify as 
the dean of deaf printers. He has been 
a printer, typesetter, and proofreader 
for more than forty years, and this year 
he could retire but he is determined to 
keep going until he is at least 68. He has 
never worn glasses. 

Samuel Kohn was horn in New York 
City in the same district where the fam¬ 
ous A1 Smith was born, and he is one of 
the “Grand Street Boys.” He became 
deaf at the age of nine and received his 
education at the old Fanwood School. 
He also attended Gallaudet College. His 
wife is the former Anna Bonoff, one of 
his Fanwood classmates. 

In 1922 Samuel Kohn was employed 
as editorial assistant and proofreader 
for Funk and Wagnalls, and he remain¬ 
ed with them several years while their 
Standard Dictionary was completely re¬ 
set. He got the manual alphabet into 
the book and you will find it there today 
if you look up the word “deaf.” 

Sam was one of the pioneer television 
performers. ’Way back in 1931, when 
television was but an experimental 
dream, he took part in a test to see if 
television could provide a means of com¬ 
munication for the deaf. He carried on 
a conversation in sign language with his 
hearing son and saw his image in a TV 
receiver. 

Sam recently received the tribute of 
the /. T. U. Journal when that publica¬ 
tion carried an article on his career, 
upon his completion of twenty-five years 
as a proofreader with the firm with 
which he is now employed. According 
to the Journal, Sam and his wife have 
the same birthday—it’s Christmas Day— 
“and that means only one gift day a 
year,” says Sam. 
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Golden Wedding Celebration 

Mr. and Mrs. George Dix of Walton, 
N.Y., were given a surprise reception 
recently in honor of their 50th Wedding 
Anniversary at the home of their daugh¬ 
ter and son-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. Har¬ 
vey Crank of Binghamton. 

An ivory and gold theme was used 
for the decorations. A three tiered wed¬ 
ding cake topped with a tiny pair of 
golden slippers was in the center of the 
table, while gold candles in crystal 
holders afforded illumination. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dix were the recipients 
of a purse of $134. 

They have two daughters, Mrs. Geor¬ 
gia Tompkins and Mrs. Minnie Crank 
and several grandchildren and great¬ 
grandchildren. 

Many friends and relatives from out 
of town attended. A large group of 
B.C.A.D. members were also present. 

During the evening a mock wedding 
was staged with Mahlon E. Hoag of 
Endicott portraying the minister while 
Albert Garbett of Johnson City and 
Lulu Pond of Walton acted as' bride 
and groom. 

swinging . . . 

(continued from page 17) 

with care. The reason—Marvin Tuttle has 
purchased a Mercury coupe. 

Charles Taylor moved to his farm near 
Oelwein, Iowa. James Haynies moved his 
family to Ohio, where he will help his in-laws 
run several small businesses. 

Mr. and Mrs. Louis Brundige drove to 
Chicago, October 20, to meet their son, 
Junior, who is a Marine, and bring him home 
for a short visit. 

Des Moines has sent an invitation to AAAD 
President Warshawsky to be guest at the 
opei ing basketball game against Kansas City, 
Mo. on December 8. At the present time, we 
have scheduled 6 home games, and five away. 
The boys hope to schedule a game every Sat- 
urda r night during the season. The team will 
entei competition in the Y.M.C.A., and may 
be a de to have the Armstrong Rubber Mfg., 
Co., . ponsor their team in the Jewish Commu¬ 
nity League. Team members this year are: 
Lawrence Buchholz, Robert Fisher, Nick 
Routans, Dale Van Hemert, Roger Taylor, 
Kenneth Harlan, and Gerald Groehle, playing 
manager. The latter three players are new on 
the squad. 


NEBRASKA , . . 

The Dale Padens of Omaha were honored 
on their silver wedding anniversary with a 
large reception in the Parish House of the 
Episcopal Trinity Cathedral by the All Soul’s 
Mission in late October. In the receiving line 
with Dale and Viola were Edmond Berney and 
Mrs. Hans Neujahr, who were the Padens’ 
attendants twenty-five years ago. There were 
about 120 persons attending the reception 
from both Omaha and Council Bluffs and the 
Padens were presented with a beautiful silver 
service, coffee and tea server, sugar and cream¬ 
er, and serving tray. From members of their 
family the Padens received a silver casserole 
and their children presented Dale and Viola 
with a lovely table lamp with a base of silver. 

Dale Paden is retiring from the auto body 
and fender shop business in which he has 
been engaged for the past decade and will 
henceforth devote his time to the trailer camp 
which he bought not long ago in North Oma¬ 
ha. The large shop building in Benson has 
been sold to a local plumbing firm and the 
various items in the shop were auctioned off. 
Thus the Paden Body and Paint Shop has gone 
out of existence, leaving all six of the former 
employees (deaf) to seek work elsewhere. 
Latest reports are that three of them have se¬ 
cured employment with the Ojutz Ford Co. in 
Omaha and the other three have returned to 
their respective home towns, one to South Da¬ 
kota. 

Mr. and Mrs. James Jelinick went up to 
Minneapolis by air-liner November 3. It was 
their first plane flight and upon their return 
they talked about the trip for days and days. 
They had gone up to visit Mrs. Jelinick’s rela¬ 
tives. 

The Omaha Frats elected John Rewolinski, 
president; Ben Delehey, vice-pres.; Thomas 
I^eterson, sec’y.; and Elvin Miller, treasurer, 
for the year of 1952. Thomas Peterson was 
elected secretary for the fifth year running. 
The Omaha Division has been growing steadily 
this year with six new members and three 
“come backs.” 

The Omaha Club of the Deaf’s basketball 
team is showing signs of what seems to us a 
most successful season. A young fellow, just 
out of school, and a renowned basketball 
player, Delbert Boese of Lincoln, is playing on 
the team and the boys are busily engaged in 
league games at the local “Y” every Tuesday 
and Thuisday nights. George Propp is the 
coach and manager. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Peterson journeyed 
to Boston, Mass., for the wedding of Mrs. 
Peterson’s oldest son, John Flood, to Miss 
Steele of Waltham, Mass., in late October. 
They spent only a day in Boston, then went 
to New York City where they visited Mr. and 
Mrs. Tom Edgar in Englewood, N. J. Mrs. 
Edgar will be remembered as Jean Boggan 
of Elkhorn, Nebr. Dolly got quite a big kick 
out of riding the subway in the Big City and 
did some extensive shopping. Charles Jose- 
low of New York entertained the Petersons at 
dinner in a Hungarian Restaurant the last eve¬ 
ning of their visit and then drove them around 
the town until train time. 

The John Schenemans are making plans to 
move their home from 50th and Manderson 
Streets to 56th and Fowler Ave. in Omaha, 
with the move expected to take place before 
the coming summer. The Omaha School Board 
has bought Scheneman’s lot, along with three 
other adjoining lots, and a new grade school 
is to be built thereon. From John, we learn 
that it will cost $1,000 per mile to move his 
home but as he received a goodly sum for his 
property, he expects to have some cash left 
after the move. A funny incident occurred at 
the time the Schenemans received the notice 
from the city about their land. John was read¬ 
ing John Steinbeck’s “Grapes of Wrath” and 
was just poring over the part where the peo¬ 
ple in Oklahoma were evicted from their farms 
when the notice came for him and Mrs. Schene- 


man to move. However, the circumstances were 
a bit different. 

Autumn visitors were Dr. and Mrs. Tom 
Anderson of San Francisco. They came to 
Omaha to attend the funeral of Mrs. Ander¬ 
son’s 96 year old father at Oakland, Nebr. 
They came out by United Airlines and return¬ 
ed by train. 

John M. Thompson, one of the few older 
deaf residents of Omaha, is with us no more. 
John passed away the 5th of October in a 
local hospital after falling on a downtown 
street following a stroke. John was 75 and 
had been living at a rest home for the past 
two years. He was quiet, unassuming, and a 
loyal member of the Omaha Frat. Division, at¬ 
tending every meeting until his health began 
to fail. He is survived by his wife, Ovina, and 
his step-daughter, Mrs. Blaha of Omaha. The 
Omaha Fraternity gathered in a body at the 
Korisko-Brewer Mortuary the night before the 
funeral and paid their last respects to Mr. 
Thompson. 

Mr. and Mrs. F. A. Clayton of Omaha are 
the proud grandparents of a baby boy born 
to their son and his wife a few months ago. 
It is their first grandchild and Mrs. Clayton 
has been beaming happily, promising among 
other things to be a model grandmother. We 
know that she will. 

OKLAHOMA . . . 

Gene Dan, son of Mr. and Mrs. Guy Cal- 
ame, of Sulphur, was first string quarterback 
on the O.U. freshman team this year. 

Stan McElhaney was in Muskogee, Okla. 
to be with his sick mother. We all hope she 
has a speedy recovery. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cletus Hill were surprised 
when their friends gave them a housewarm¬ 
ing party. An electric toaster was given them. 

Mrs. Vinice Sumpter is employed by the 
Premium Landry and Dry Cleaners Co. in 
Tulsa. 

We are happy to have the Paul Barnetts 
back in Norman, from Portland, Oregon. Mr. 
Barnett’s mother is in poor health and he has 
gone back to his old job here. 

Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Wildman (Elvarc 
Holloway) and their daughter, Judy, were 
recent visitors to Oklahoma City. They spent 
two weeks with their parents before they re¬ 
turned to San Diego, California. 

Harry Rudolph, George Revers, Alex 
Hickerson and Richard Hay are going to 
typing school every Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday afternoons because the Oklahoman 
Publishing Co. will put new teletypesetter 
equipment on the linotype machines soon. 

LOUISIANA . . . 

Tena Dragon of Baton Rouge has returned 
to her former job in Lake Charles as house 
keeper for Mr. and Mrs. Michael Gervais. 

Ben L. Hays was injured when his car went 
out of control and struck an embankment two 
miles north of Chondrant (Jravel road causing 
the car to swerve and landed in a ditch. Mr. 
Hays was taken to a Ruston Hospital where 
it was found he had a broken hip and facial 
cuts. 

Cooper Clements of Jackson, Miss.; Larren 
Musteen, C. E. Thompson, and Randal 
Prather, all of Texarkana; and W. Gough of 
Denton, Miss., are employed as linotype oper¬ 
ators and printers by the Shreveport Times. 
Pete Codbitt is the oldest employee having 
been with the Shreveport Times many years. 

The oldest daughter of Mr. and Mrs. D. 
C. Reinhardt of Lake Charles was married to 
Lawrence Buller, September 15. 

Students attending Gallaudet College from 
Louisiana are the following: June Barham, 
Floyd Hinson, Dlaine Liner, Helen Machen, 
and Leslie Moody. Mr. and Mrs. Elliot Igle- 
heart are Normal students. 

Pat Watts of Bush, La., is a proud owner 
of a new 1951 Chevrolet. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joe Moore returned home 
October 20, after a month’s vacation in Texas 
and California. 
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Zke LONG View 

By Elmer Long 


VIRGINIA . . . 

The September 27 Franklin News-Post of 
Rocky Mount, Virginia, carried a photograph 
of William Haskell Booth and his shoe repair 
shop. Mr. Booth is a graduate of the Vir 
ginia School '29. He purchased his shop in 
1937 and has done very well with the busi¬ 
ness. 

Reed Lyons spent a week in Lynchburg 
having been called there for the routine army 
examination! 

September 23 Mr. and Mrs. Thomas, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Repass came to Staunton, and 
celebrated their two sons’ Ryland and Jan’s 
birthdays, by way of a picnic in the park. 
Frances Hess and Betty Jo Robinette were in¬ 
vited and judging from the Kodak pictures of 
the event a good time was had by all. 

MISSOURI ... 

Dorothy Meyer and LeeOda Flasj)ohler took 
a weekend away from the big town and vis¬ 
ited Dot’s family on the farm near Aliceville, 
Kan., November 3-4. Erlene Graybill, their 
roommate, not to be left at home alone 
journey(3d by train to Jacksonville, 111., to 
attend the homecoming football game between 
the Illinois and Ohio schools on November 5. 

Hunting season found Bob Hambel, Cal¬ 
vin Nininger, and Albert Stack packing off 
to Osceola, Mo., on November 11. The lucky 
hunters came home burdened down with thirty 
ducks. 

Doris Shanks accompanied her sister Dor¬ 
othy to Kansas City for a week end visit No¬ 
vember 10. They reported a foot of snow in 
Jefferson City and Osage City and were rather 
surprised at the mild weather they found in 
K. C. 

The Pat McPhersons of Kansas City had a 
wonderful vacation trip in early November 
when, with Pat’s sister and husband together 
with a niece and her husband, they drove 
south to Port Isabel, Texas for several days. 
Deep sea fi.shing was the lure, with Jane 
catching a 90 lb., five-foot, eight inch tarpon. 
The “catch” rated a write-up in the Harling- 
ton, Tex., newspaper. The group crossed the 
border into Mexico and drove 150 miles in¬ 
land to the little town of Monterey where 
they spent several days sight-seeing. Another 
stop-over was niade in San Antonio where 
they got a good look at the Alamo. Pat and 
his brother-in-law work for the Jen-Sal labora 
tories; Pat at the Kansas City plant and Earl 
at the experimental farm in Charles City, 
Iowa. 

The Clem Dillenschneiders and the Edwin 
Millers of Kansas City motored to Davenport, 
Iowa, lo attend the Frat Banquet there on 
November 17. The Charles Wolfes wereamoii" 
the Kansas Citians who attended the annual 
Bowling Tourney in St. Louis, November 17. 

The Kansas City Club for the Deaf, Inc., 
held a big surpri.se party November 24, under 
the chairmanship of Albert Stack. It was a 
big carnival and bazaar, with the proceeds 
going to the ba.sketball team. Special attrac¬ 
tion was Buddy, the famous deaf dog of Olathe, 
Kan. No foolin’, Buddy is deaf and his master, 
a hearing man, has taught him many tricks. 
Buddy was featured on television from the 
K. C. Star-WDAF station on November 16. 

Mrs. Florence Stack, of nearby Olathe, 
Kan., spent the Thanksgiving holiday with 
her .son and daughter-in-law, the Luther 
Stacks, at the Louisiana School in Baton 
Rouge where Luther is an instructor. 

Harold Domich has been granted a year’s 
leave of absence from the Missouri School 
for the Deaf. During his absence, Paul Bald¬ 
ridge of Tucson, Arizona, takes over his work. 
However, the fact that Mr. Domich will re¬ 
turn to the Missouri School in 1952 does not 
mean that Mr. Baldridge will go elsewhere. 
Friends at the Missouri School have become 
fond of him, his lovely wife and two little 
girls. It is their hope that he will like them 
so much that he will decide to remain and be 
a permanent member of the staff. 


Shortly after disposing of Mr. Black, 
as related last month, I visited the local 
club here in Los Angeles. Among nu¬ 
merous old friends who greeted me ef¬ 
fusively, three offered to buy me drinks, 
one attempted to borrow ten bucks, and 
several asked why I 
hadn’t brought my 
wife along. 

Ahead of all the 
others, however, was 
a certain lady whom 
I shall term Mrs. 
Brown. Under a 
combined onslaught 
of pleading, cajo- 
ELMER LONG lery and flattery, she 
sold me a ticket to the Ladies’ Auxili¬ 
ary Pot Luck Supper ($1.00), and two 
twenty-five cent raffle tickets, proceeds 
to go to the W.C.T.U., or perhaps it was 
the Girl Scouls. Naturally, I wouldn’t 
know, because I’ve been investing in 
raffle tickets for as long as 1 can re¬ 
member, and I don’t recall ever having 
won anything. 

After Mrs. Brown went triumphantly 
on her way. looking for another sucker, 
I glanced furtively at my wallet, and 
then remembered the three friends who 
had offered lo buy me drinks. I ap¬ 
proached them one at a time, and some¬ 
what resentfully, they fulfilled their 
promises. (I suspect that they had 
secretly hoped I would refuse.) 

Comforted by three libations that 
more or less balanced the score against 
Mrs. Brown, I sought a quiet corner and 
indulged in a little reflection. It is real¬ 
ly a game, I mused. Sometimes I can 
evade Mrs. Brown, and she unloads her 
raffle tickets on someone else. Occasion¬ 
ally I can look her in the eve and say 
no, but it is a horrible risk. I remember 
once when I decided to thus exert my¬ 
self, she threw her arms around me and 
gave me a resounding smack on the kis¬ 
ser. Fifty-one people were looking on, 
and my wife got fifty-one different ver¬ 
sions of the affair. As the red crept 
slowly from my neck to my ears, my 
hand crept slowly down to my left hip 
pocket. Mrs. Brown jubilantly stuffed 
seven and a half dollars of my money 
into her purse and wrote out twenty-five 
raffle tickets in my name. And did I 
get the turkey? Of course not. It went 
to some hearing woman who had pur¬ 
chased a single, solitary ticket because 
she felt sorry for the poor deaf people 
who were so much worse off than she. 

Then I got to thinking of all the dance 
programs that my name has appeared 
on, the last few years, in the “booster” 
list. You know, a friend introduces you 


to someone from New York who turns 
out to be committee chairman for the 
Young Men’s Social Club, which is stag¬ 
ing a dance next March. He jestingly 
hints that for only two-bits my name will 
be printed on the back of the program. 
I agree affably that twenty-five cents is 
practically nothing in these times, and 
before I know it he has a paper in his 
hand and asks—“What was your name 
again—I didn’t quite catch it?” and I 
part with a quarter. Next March, I sup¬ 
pose, two hundred people on the other 
side of the continent, will avidly scan 
their dance programs, and the name 
“Elmer Long” will mean absolutely 
nothing to them. After all, I haven’t 
visited New York since 1941, and I 
didn’t see any deaf while I was there. 

As I sat reflecting in my quiet cor¬ 
ner, I was suddenly jerked out of my 
reverie by one of those “real-life” 
dramas unfolding before my eyes. A 
stranger, whom I knew to be only re¬ 
cently arrived in Los Angeles, was be¬ 
ing besieged on the one hand by my 
friend Mrs. Brown, with her raffle tickets 
and her Pot Luck Suppers, and on the 
other hand by a fellow who was selling 
(1) a subscription to The Silent 
Worker. (2) membership in the NFSD, 
and (3) membership in the NAD. 

I saw the poor stranger feel tenta¬ 
tively for his wallet, and I could read 
the expression on his face as clearly as 
if it were written in ink. “I’ve only one 
paycheck,” it said, “and here are half 
a dozen places for it to go. Mrs. Brown 
is ruthlessly demanding, and I suppose 
her benefit affairs are worthv enough. 
This other guy has a good sales line, 
too, and I know that all his offerings are 
of national importance.” 

In the end, he brushed them both 
aside with a good-humored smile, and 
walked off. 

What a man! I thought to myself. I 
wish I had his sales resistance. Maybe 
I’d be able to buy a new suit soon— 

When I got to thinking—what the 
heck—I bet I have more fun than he 
has. I remember all the fun I’ve had 
trying to outwit Mrs. Brown and al¬ 
ways shelling out the cash in the end. 
I know I’ve never won a raffle, and the 
Pot Luck suppers usually consist of 
canned tomato soup, but they are a lot 
of fun, and m.y contributions do help 
to keep the old deaf world rolling! 

I became so worked up about it that 
I called Mrs. Brown over and bought 
another dollar’s worth of raffle tickets, 
and by golly, what do you know—that 
last ticket won me an electric pop-up 
toaster! 
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swinging . .. 

(continued from page 19) 

CONNECTICUT . . . 

The Connecticut chapter of the GCAA held 
its annual dinner and business meeting at the 
Community House in Canton Center in Octo¬ 
ber. Dinner was prepared by the local church- 
women. At a business meeting following the 
dinner the election of officers for 1951-52 were 
as follows: Re-elected were Rev. Stanley Light 
as President and Mrs. Marie Szopa as Treas¬ 
urer, both by acclamation; Edward Cassetti as 
Vice-President, Malcolm Norwood as Secre¬ 
tary and Richard Kennedy as Liaison Officer. 
Rev. Salvner of Minn., making a tour of the 
Lutheran Churches for the Deaf in the east, 
was present for part of the evening. He made 
a short but impressive speech. Planned for 
November 24 by the same chapter is a “Get- 
To-Gether” social in the snack bar of the 
American School for the Deaf. 

Mrs. Walter Durian is back home after 
spending three weeks in Kenmore, N.Y., taking 
care of her three grandchildren while her 
daughter Connie was in the hospital for an 
operation. Connie’s coming along fine. 

A surprise visit was paid Mrs. Clarence 
Baldwin by one of her sisters from North 
Carolina over Columbus Day. It was the sis¬ 
ters’ first trip up “Nawth.” 

The Joseph Marshalls were the recipients 
of a house-warming party November 3 in their 
new home in Wolcott which is just outside of 
Waterbury. Mrs. Marshall has been in this 
country only a few years, she hails from Ire¬ 
land. 

Mrs. Helena Grover is convalescing at home 
now after undergoing a major operation at 
the Hospital of St. Raphael’s in New Haven. 
Her only son was killed in Korea last spring 
and in September his body was brought home 
for re-burial. 


The surprise Baby Shower for Mrs. Henry 
Pierz on November 9 was planned by Mes- 
dames Bellizzi, Hafferty, Rex, Dempski, Mc¬ 
Cabe, Reston and Bernice Bertash. 

For his ten years of service with the Pratt 
and Whitney Aircraft, Clarence Baldwin was 
presented with a handsome service pin. Inci¬ 
dentally, Clarence was recently re-elected 
President of the New Haven Frats. Also re¬ 
elected was Harold Howlett as Treasurer. 
Alonzo Baran and Joseph Augustine were elec¬ 
ted Vice-President and Secretary respectively. 
The New Haven Division sponsored their an¬ 
nual dance November 17 at Hotel Garde. The 
Hartford Division had theirs on October 27 
at Hotel Bond and the Waterbury Division 
last September. At the recent Hartford Divi¬ 
sion meeting William Newell was elected 
President; Morton Hadlock, Secretary; and 
Stanley Main, Treasurer. 

Bernadette Gallagher returned to the Amer¬ 
ican School for the Deaf as assistant dean of 
girls. She attended Gallaudet College and re¬ 
ceived the degree of bachelor »f arts in edu¬ 
cation. Miss Gallagher had the opportunity to 
teach elsewhere, but decided to return to her 
native state for the present. 

Alfred A. Stevenson of Old Saybrook, Conn, 
died in his sleep September 22 at the home of 
his niece. He was 60 years old. He was secre¬ 
tary of the New Haven Division No. 25, NFSD 
and was a member of the St. Andrew’s Mis¬ 
sion to the Deaf. Funeral services were held 
the following Tuesday in New Haven, with 
the Rev. Mr. J. Stanley Light of St. Andrew’s 
Mission, Boston, officiating. Mr. Stevenson, a 
landscape gardener, is survived by a brother, 
George who is also deaf, and two sisters. 

Hazel Waite of New Haven, and Joseph 
Kindred of Indiana, have announced their en¬ 
gagement. Wedding bells, according to plans, 
will ring sometime in April. Florence Testa 
of Southington, announced her engagement to 


John Harrington of Jersey City, N. J. The 
wedding will take place on November 24. The 
engagement of Edward S. Buell and Josephine 
Dragonette of Brooklyn, N.Y. has been an¬ 
nounced. The wedding will probably take 
place in April. 

Norman Britton is happily employed build¬ 
ing boats near Boston. Woodworking always 
appealed to Norman. Last winter he made two 
model airplanes and sold them. 

Mrs. Henry Krostoski was injured in a fall 
while hanging up her laundry on the clothes¬ 
line extending from the second floor window 
sash to a tree when the clothesline broke off. 
She suffered a broken right hand and a broken 
pelvis. She is recuperating nicely in her home. 
Her doctor ordered her to remain in bed six 
weeks. It is hoped the fractures will have 
healed and that Mrs. Krostoski can walk about 
again. 

Arlene Sleeker and her parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Herman Sleeker, had planned to be away 
for two weeks vacation in New England states 
and Washington, D. C. but Mrs. Sleeker was 
not feeling so well, so they went to Fall River, 
Mass, to see her old doctor. The result was 
that she had to undergo another operation. At 
present, she is beginning to feel better. 

KANSAS... 

Kansas City will be host to the 1954 AAAD 
Tournament. They have already started work¬ 
ing for it. Make plans to attend. 

A car is no longer a luxury but a necessity. 
Chevrolets were the choice of Bob Gaunce of 
Kansas City, Ray Seifert of Wichita, Beene 
Watkins of Cheney, and Robert Reed of 
Wichita. Virgil Wellborn and Bill Lichten- 
berger, both of Wichita, have bought new 
Fords. Stanley Dibble of Wichita has ac¬ 
quired a 1940 Plymouth; Thaine Smith, a 
1949 Mercury; Adolph Geier, a 1951 Buick; 
and Ed Holonya of Olathe, a 1940 Packard. 

New deaf residents in Wichita are Mr. and 


Long Beach Playmakers Romp in Naughty Nineties 


The “Playmakers” of ^.be Long 
Beach Club of the Deaf chalked up 
still another successful stage produc¬ 
tion the evening of November 17 
w^hen “The Naughty Nineties” open¬ 
ed to a full house at Town Hall. 
Dressed in authentic costumes of the 
90’s, complete with high-stepping can¬ 
can dancers; ladies in leg-o-mutton 
sleeves and bustles; gentlemen in 
handle-bar mustaches and side burns; 
the show featured ten acts. Florian A. 
Caligiuri added much to the show’s 



Ellen Grimes (left) and Jerry Fail 


success with his brilliant antics as 
Master of Ceremonies. Cali held the 
audience spell-bound with his stirring 
rendition of “Casey at the Bat” 
dressed in a baseball uniform such 
as “Mighty Casey” himself probably 
wore that fateful Sunday when he lost 
the game for the “Mudville Nine.” 
Others who lent their talents were 
Harvey Welch, Herman Skedsmo, 
Roger Skinner, and Charles Lamber- 
ton, all accomplished performers. 

Cali brought the curtain up by 
sending the Can-can dancers out front 
thru the audience just prior to Mary 
Sladek’s amusing skit, “Busom Bes¬ 
sie the Village Belle.” The other 
skits followed in perfectly timed suc¬ 
cession with dancers Ellen Grimes, 
Nona Leming, Kathy Massey, Evelyn 
Ash, and Jerry Eail performing in¬ 
tricate dance routines between acts. 

The “Playmakers” is a unique or¬ 
ganization made up of members of 
the LBCD and headed by Geraldine 
“Jerry” Eail. John Fail usually acts 
as a “stooge” and fills in between cur¬ 
tains with antics to keep the audi¬ 
ence amused. Members of the troupe 
are: Ellen Grimes, Joe and Cora 
Park, Jay Grider, John Curtin, Waite 
Mead, Otis Powell, Mary Sladek, Eve¬ 


lyn Ash, Kathy Massey, Nona Lem¬ 
ing, Flo Skedsmo. Vic Cookson, Thel¬ 
ma Babb, Virginia Gill, Earl Har- 
monson, Neal Letterman, Pat Veatch, 
and four young children: Johnny 
Fail, Joyce Grimes and Billy and 
Carole Park. 

Jack Sewell is the most important 
man back-stage during a show. He 
has charge of the gigantic switch 
board and the maze of ropes which 
control the curtains and numerous 
backdrops. 



Jerry Fail 
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Mrs. Francis Srack, of Gem, Kansas: Mr. and 
Mrs. Eilts of Great Ben(J: Robert Jantz of 
Pratt; and Mrs. Dorothy Busch Huge, bride 
of Wilbur Ruge, of Alexandria, Minnesota. 

The Kansas City Auxiliary-Frat has a beau¬ 
tiful gold-plated flag stand made by C. M. 
Allmon, and a speaker’s stand complete with 
a drawer and a small enclosure made by 
Eugene Smoak. 

Mr. and Mrs. Victor Mottle bought a home 
in Mulvane. They used to live in Rose Hill. 
Victor is commuting to work at the Beech 
Aircraft factory seventeen miles away. Their 
fifth child, Shirley Arvis, was born on Sep¬ 
tember 16. They must like the letter “S" 
very much as each child’s name starts with 
that letter, thus, Sally, Stephen, Sherry, Syl¬ 
vester, and Shirley. 

(reorge Denton of Wichita recently cele¬ 
brated his 82nd birthday. His friends pre¬ 
sented him with nice gifts and he was the 
guest of honor at a dinner given by the 
friends. He is the oldest deaf person in 
Wichita, and is still able to do chores around 
his house. 

There is another deaf person who enjoys 
old age, too. She is Mrs. Mary Paxton of 
Blaine. Last summer on her 86th birthday, 
she was the guest of honor at a party at the 
Lutheran Church at Wheaton. A large crowd 
of both deaf and hearing people attended. 
Rev. A. E. Ferber and the pastors of the 
Wheaton and the Marysville Churches had 
charge of the celebration. She lives on a 
farm with a son-in-law, Walter Kistler. 

Wichita welcomes Luie Kirby of Noel, Mo., 
and Howard Shultz of Enid, Okla., who have 
obtained good jobs here. 

The Wichita Club of the Deaf had its an¬ 
nual election of club officers on October 13. 
Those elected to guide the club in 1952, are 
George Harms, President; Burchard Keach, 
Vice President: Rae Field, Secretary and 
Floyd ElliTiger, Treasurer. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. L. Nanney of Newton, 
Kan. visited Mrs. Florence Skripy, Riverside, 
Calif, in October. They also stopped at Sa¬ 
linas and Los Angeles, Calif, to see relatives. 
On the way back home, they spent a few 
days with their daughter at Albuquerque, 
New Mexico. 

Ray Dillman of Newton commutes to his 
new iob at the Beech Aiicraft Co. Harold 
Maisch and Miles Hill, both of Wichita aie 
also working thei'e now. 

Mr. and Mrs. Glenn Smith were in Okla¬ 
homa City and Tulsa, Okla., a few days re¬ 
cently. They stooped to see her son, Howard 
Meadows and his family in Wichita. The 
Smiths have puichased a home near Dodge 
City, Kansas. 

ARKANSAS... 

Mrs. Ruth Earley Johnson is planning to 
leave here for California sometime in Decem¬ 
ber to secure a better job. 

Mrs. Lorene Diake and Wanda Ketchum 
have positions with the Aikansas School for 
the Deaf, as supervisors. Mrs. Drake is in the 
Boys’ Dormitory and Miss Ketchum is in the 
Girls’ Dormitory 

Lois Harvey and Estill Ray Letcher of Ken¬ 
tucky have announced their engagement. The 
wedding will be held in the near future. Mr. 
Letcher is working in Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Mary Katherine Meeks has a job as a seam¬ 
stress in the alteration shop at the Blass Com¬ 
pany in Little Rock. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jerome Drake moved to Wash¬ 
ington, D. C. where Mr. Drake has a good 
job with the Government Printing Office. 

Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Mathis (Leda McLeod) 
and their daughter moved to Oregon wheie 
Mr. Mathis seemed employment. Mrs. Mathis 
wrote to her friends here saying that they 
like it there very much. 

Ruth Wylie left Little Rock for Chicago 
where she was offered a job with more money 
as a re-weaver. 



Some good Ne-w Year Resolutions lor chess 
players: 

Never underestimate your opponent. 

Look for the best move all the time. 

If you lose a game, find out why. 

If you win a game, remember how you did it. 
Study the games of master players. 


WILLIAM DUNN 


CHECKMATE! 


By "Loco" Ladner 


One of our better 
young deaf players is 
William Dunn of Lin¬ 
den, New Jersey. He 
is playing in both na¬ 
tional tournaments for 
the deaf and is making 
a good showing. 

Bill was born in Eliz¬ 
abeth, New Jer.sey, in 
1919. He became deaf 
from scarlet fever in 

EMIL S. LADNER 1925 and was enrolled 
at the New Jersey 
School. He was graduated in 1939 and re¬ 
turned for a post-graduate course in metal 
work. 

For a time he worked in the largest hotel 
in Ashbiu’y Park until he found a job as ma¬ 
chinist in Plainfield, N. J. At present he is a 
machinist in an Elizabeth factory. 

In 1947 he married a deaf woman and just 
last year they moved into a new home. Bill 
spends much of his spare time in fixing up 
the home and yard. 

As for chess. Bill says he first saw the game 
at a dormitory party at his school. He learned 
it fiom one of the boys. After leaving school 
and settling down, he joined the Elizabeth 
Chess Club where he stands 12th in playing 
strength among .some thirty players. He has 
competed in several club tournaments, fin¬ 
ishing near the bottom at fiist but coming up 
gradually. 

To improve his game. Bill sub.scribes to 
Chess Review and also studies the games of 
masters in his chess books. Bill is a young 
fellow, and with his enthusiasm and constant 
study, will surely go far in the chess world of 
the deaf. Here is the score of one of his 
games in the first national tournament: 

White: Ladner. Black: Dunn. 

1. P-Q4, P-04; 2. P-QB4, P-K3; 3. N-QB3, 
N-KB3; 4. B-N5, 0N-Q2; 5. N-B3, B-K2; 6. 
P-K3, 0-0; 7. PxP, NxP; 8. BxB, NxB; 10. 
B-03, N/K2-04; 11. P-QR3 (To prevent 

N-N5), P-B3; 12. P-K4, NxN; 13. PxN, P- 
KR3; 14. 0-0, Q-K2; 15. N-K5, R-Ql; 16. 
P-KB4, N-02; 17. N-B4, N-N3; 18. N-K3, 
R-Bl; 19. P-K5, B-02; 20. R B2 (R-B3 was 
meant but a slip of the pen made it R-B2 and 
the move could not be taken back), QR-Bl. 

21. P-B4, P-KB4; 22. PxP e.p., QxP; 23. 
R-Ql, QR-Ql; (if QxQP, then 24. B-R7 check, 
and Black loses his Queen). 24. N-N4, Q-K2; 
25. N-K5, B-Kl (to prevent N-N6)'. 26. B-R7 
check, K-Rl; 27. B-N6, R-B3; 28. BxB, QxB; 
29. R/2-02, K-Nl; 30. P-N3, N-02; 31. P- 
0B5, R-B4; 32. 0-R4, P-R3; 33. 0-N3, NxN; 
34. QPxN, RxR; 35. RxR, R-B2: 36. R-Q6, 
R-K2; 37. Q-Q3, Q-KB2; 38. P-KR4, P-KR4; 


39. K-B2, P-KN3; 40. R-QB check, N-N2. 

41. 0-06, K-R2; 42. 0-N8, R-Q2: 43. RxR, 
OxR; 44. 0-06, 0-KB2; 45. K-K3 (K-B3 was 
far better), K-Nl; 46. OOB check, O'Klj 
47. 0x0 check, KxO: 48. K-B3, K-N2; 49. 
P-N4, PxP check; 50. KxP, K-R3; 51. K-N3, 
K-?{2; 52. K-B3, K-N2; 53. K-K4, K-R3; 54. 
K-B3, K-N2. 

The game is still going on and seems likely 
to end in a draw. 

Chess Endings 

A very important factor in winning games 
is the ability to play well in the endings. Many 
a “won” game has been lost or drawn in the 
ending when the leading player faltered or 
blundered. Players, who wish to play better in 
the endings, should make a study of the fun¬ 
damentals of end-game play. A very good 
reference book is Fine’s “Basic Chess Endings” 
which gives the common and basic endings 
with the various pieces. 

Here is an end game which we wish you 
to study carefully and to find the winning 
moves for White: 

BLACK 



New Chess Club 

A new chess club has started in California 
by several players living in or near Sacra¬ 
mento. They hope to form a team and enter 
league play in the city. The present members 
are Robert Chick, Carol Land, Francis 
Kuntze, Jack Rose, and Charles F. Smoak. 
We wish them success and long life! 

You have 169,518,829,100,544,000,000,000, 
000,000 possible ways to play your first ten 
moves in a game of chess.—Fabulous Figures, 
A merican Magazine. 
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Delegates to the World Congress assembled in the Court of Castelgandolto (summer 
residence of Pope Pius XII) to receive greetings from the Pope, who is on the balcony at 
upper left. The Pope spoke for five minutes, pronouncing his blessings upon the deaf, and 
lingered another half hour watching and waving to the crowd. Under the doorways are a 


received by the deaf of the United States. 

A yearly fee for member associations 
was set at an amount equivalent to about 
$460 (300,000 lire). 

The Federation is to meet every four 
years in a World Congress. National 
association members may withdraw by 
signifying their intention, and the Fed¬ 
eration is not to intervene in national 
association affairs. 

Other items on the program included 
the usual speech-making. In addition to 
government officials, delegates from 
Switzerland, Turkey, Denmark. Spain, 
Yugoslavia, the United States, and other 
nations delivered short speeches. Greet¬ 
ings were received from Pope Pius XII. 

At one session of the Congress most 
of the delegates from a number of dif¬ 
ferent nations spoke on conditions 
among the deaf of their countries. Their 
references pertained mostly to educa¬ 
tion. The Swiss delegate, first to speak. 


priest and Secretary General Magarotto, interpreters. 


said that his country had about 8000 


deaf. Schools are subsidized by the 


Mario Santin, of New York City, who 
represented the National Association of 
the Deaf at the World Congress of the 
Deaf, held in Rome, Italy, September 19 
to 23, has submitted a complete report 
on the meeting. The report is too long 
for publication in full, but some of the 
highlights are offered here. 

The chief action of the Congress was 


nomic, and intellectual advancement. 
Following are a few of the tv/elve ob¬ 
jectives listed in the report: 

1. To gather data concerning educa¬ 
tion. 

2. To promote unification of the asso¬ 
ciations of the deaf in different coun¬ 
tries. 

3. To obtain information and statis- 


state, and at the age of fifteen formal 
education is considered complete and 
the pupils pass on to the professional 
schools. The schools in Switzerland 
teach the French, German, and Italian 
languages. 

The delegate from Spain said that in 
his country there are 27,000 deaf. Pro¬ 
visions for education include a national 


in connection with establishment of a 
new organization to be known as the 
World Federation of the Deaf. There 
was so much argument and so many re 
visions were proposed to the suggested 
by-laws, it is not yet clear whether or 
not the organization is to become per¬ 
manently established. 

The purposes of the International 
Federation as stated at Rome are to 
work for the welfare of the deaf of the 
world and promote their social, eco- 


tics on legislation and social work for 
the deaf. 

4. To organize international meetings 
of the deaf for study of their different 
problems. 

5. To promote inclusion of the prob¬ 
lems of the deaf among those dealt with 
by international bodies. 

The laws provide for a secretary gen¬ 
eral and a secretary who are to be hear¬ 
ing persons, a provision which prob¬ 
ably will not be very enthusiastically 


boarding school at Madrid, and a num¬ 
ber of other schools operated by the 
nuns of St. Francis. Other delegates who 
spoke were from India, Turkey, Den¬ 
mark, Yugoslavia, and, of course, Mario 
Santin, from the United States. 

The September 21 session was livened 
by a lengthy debate over appointment 
of a vice secretary general for the Con¬ 
gress. The president was Vittorio leral- 
la and the secretary general was Cesare 
Magarotto, both of Rome. France and 


At left, delegates assembled on the second day of the Congress. Seated at the end of the table, in the foreground, is Mario Santin, lone 
delegate from the U. S., and next to him is his aide, Miss Colombe Igorina, deaf delegate from the Yugoslavian free territory of Trieste. 
She is a linguist. Right, President leralla responds to an address by the mayor of Rome, leralla is almost out of the picture on the extreme 
right, and the two men on the front of the platform are interpreters. U. S. delegate Santin is at far right on the front row, and next to him 
are delegates from Austria, Peru (a hearing teacher), and Italy's Professor Conti. 




Spain each insisted upon appointment 
of a secretary general from their own 
nations, and the matter was left open 
for a later appointment. leralla and 
Magarotto were re-elected, hut leralla 
insisted that he intended to serve only 
temporarily. Magarotto is a hearing 
man, son of deaf parents. 

Discussion pertaining to formation of 
the World Federation of the deaf indi¬ 
cated that all delegates were not in 
agreement with the proposed laws, and 
it is probable that considerable revision 
will be necessary before the Federation 
has the support of the deaf of all the 
leading nations. The Scandinavian dele¬ 
gates were strongly op])osed to the by¬ 
laws that had been drawn up. which 
prompted Secretary General (^esare Ma¬ 
garotto to take the lloor and explain that 
the by-laws were temporary and subject 
to later revisions, in which he hoped 
to obtain the collaboration of the 
UNESCO. Nevertheless, the Scandinav¬ 
ian delegates sustained from signing the 
documents pertaining to the foundation 
of the Federation. In fact, only 16 of 
the delegates from 32 nations signed the 
papers. Mr. Santin, without authority 
from the N.A.l)., signed for the United 
States merely as a gesture of good will 
and with the explicit provision that his 
signature was subject to approval by the 
N.A.l). convention. 

In the elections six vice-presidents 
were elected for the Federation, repre¬ 
senting six different nations. Mr. San¬ 
tin from the United States was elected 
third vice-president. The others elected 
were from Germany, France, Yugo¬ 
slavia, Austria, and Holland. 


MILWAUKEE SILENT CLUB. INC. 

755 N. Plankinton Avo. Milwaukee 3 Wis. 
Wed. & Fri. Eves.—All Day Sat. & Sun. 

In the Heart of Downtown District 


EAST BAY CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
645 - 22nd St.. Oakland. California 
4 days—closed Mon., Wed., Thurs. 
John Galvan, Secretary 


CHARLES THOMPSON MEMORIAL HALL 
1824 Marshall Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 
Saturdays and Sundays 
Russell M. Corcoran, Secretary 


CLEVELAND ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
1920 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio 
Open Wednesday and Friday Evenings 
Noon to midnight Sat. Sun., and Hdlidays 
Duke Connell, Secretary 


UNION LEAGUE OF THE DEAF, INC. 

330 West 36th Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 

Open Thursday, Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
lack Seltzer, Secretary 


SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB OF DENVER 
3112 West Colfax 
Denver 9, Colorado 
Charles D. Billings, Secretary 


★ CLUB DIRECTORY ★ 

Clubs wishing to advertise in this directory should write to The Silent Worker, 
982 Cragmont Ave., Berkeley 8, Calif., for additional information. 


THE ST. LOUIS SILENT CLUB, INC. 
4654 Maryland Ave. (near Euclid) 
Sun., Wed., Fri., Sat. 
Visitors Welcome 


DES MOINES SILENT CLUB 
615 Locust Street, I.O.O.F. Hall 
4th Saturday evening of every month 
John Robinson Secretary 
809 Guthrie Ave. 


KANSAS CITY CLUB FOR THE DEAF, INC. 
47191/2 Troost St., Kansas City 4, Mo. 
Wednesday and Friday Evenings 
Saturday and Sunday afternoon and evenings 
Grace Wolfe, Secretary 


CHICAGO SILENT DRAMATIC CLUB 
Meets third Sunday each month except 
July and August 

Leonard Warshawsky, Secretary 
7106 South Lov/e Ave., Chicago 21, Ill. 


CHICAGO CLUB OF THE DEAF 
122 S. Clark St.. Chicago 3, Ill. 
Wednesdav and Friday evenings 
All day Saturday and Sunday 
J. M. Tubergen, Jr., Secretary 


LOS ANGELES DIV. NO. 27, N.F.S.D. 
Meets First Saturday of Month 
32I8I/9, So. Main Street 
J. A. Goldstein, Secretary 
Visiting Brothers Welcome 


DAYTON ASSN. OF THE DEAF 
9 East 5th Street, Dayton, Ohio 
Wednesday, Friday, Saturday, Sunday Eves. 
Mrs. Ralph O. Brewer, Sr., Secretary 
7 Parron Drive, Dayton 10, Ohio 


ROCKFORD SILENT CLUB, INC. 

2111/2 East State St., Rockford, Ill. 

Open Wednesday and Friday Nights^ 
Saturday and Sunday Afternoons and Nights 
Out of Town Visitors Always Welcome 
“Friendliest Club in the State" 

Russell Rains, Pres. Betty Braun, Secy. 


DALLAS SILENT CLUB 
1720 S. Ervay St. (Own Building) 
Dallas, Texas 
Open Fri., Sat., Sun. 


PUGET SOUND ASSN. OF THE DEAF 
3024 First Ave., Seattle 1, Washington 
Second Saturday of Month at A.O.U.W. Hall 
Ninth and Union 
Jack Kinney, Secretary 


ERIE ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF, INC. 
107i/;j West 9th Street 
Erie, Pennsylvania 
Open Every Evening 


DETROIT ASSN. OF THE DEAF, INC. 
105 Davenport Street 
Detroit 1, Michigan 
Club rooms open daily from 12 p.m. 
to 2:30 a.m. 

Eugene McQueen, Secretary 


LOS ANGELES CLUB FOR THE DEAF. INC. 
32I8I/2 South Main Street 
Open Wed., Fri., Sat., and Sun. eves. 

All Welcome NO PEDDLERS 


PHILADELPHIA SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB. Inc. 
2021 N. Broad Street 
Philadelphia 22, Pa. 

Open Tues., week-ends, and holidays 
Cecil H. Turner, Secy. 

Andrew Miecznick, Pres. 


SILENT ORIOLE CLUB. INC. 

1700 Fleet St. Baltimore 31, Md. 

Open Wednesday and Friday Nights 
Saturday and Sunday Afternoons and Nights 


LONG BEACH CLUB OF THE DEAF 
Town Hall, 835 Locust Avenue 
Long Beach, Calif. 

Meets each 2nd and 4th Saturday 
Address all communications to 
Geraldine Fail, President 
2532 Jackson, Long Beach 10 

ANDERSON DEAF CLUB 
922V2 Meridian Street 
Anderson, Indiana 

Open Sat. & Sun. Business Meeting 3rd Sun. 
G. B. Walker. Pres., P. O. Box 862 
H. A. Markin, Secy., 624 W. 38th St. 


HOUSTON DIVISION NO. 81, N.F.S.D. 
Meetings Every First Tuesday of Month at 
52OV2 Louisiana St., Houston, Texas 
W. R. Bullock, President 
G. A. Whittemore. Secy. 833y2 Wilkes St. 
R. E. Lavender, Treas., 1026 Euclid St. 


BUFFALO CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
358 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
“The City of Good Neighbors" 
Open Wed., Thurs., Fri. Eves., 
Sat., Sun., Noons 
Charles N. Snyder, Secretary 


TOLEDO DEAF CLUB 
IIO8Y2 Adams Street, Toledo 2, Ohio 
Open Wednesday and Friday evenings. 
Sat. and Sun. afternoons and evenings. 


OLATHE CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
Frye Building. Second Floor 
100 North Chestnut St., Olathe, Kansas 
Open every evening 
Mary Ross, Secretary 


LOUISVILLE ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
418 W. Jefferson St. 

Louisville 2, Ky. 

Open Friday. Saturday and Sunday 
Geo. Gordon Kannapell, Secy. 

4111 W. Broadway, Louisville 11, Ky. 


WICHITA CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
9301/2 W. Douglas (I.O.O.F. Hall) 
Wichita, Kansas 

Open 2nd and 4th Saturday eves, each month 
Visitors Welcome 

Miss Rae Field, Secy., Apt. 5, 1716 Fairmount 


WORCESTER DEAF CLUB, INC. 

598 Main Street 
Worcester, Massachusetts 
C^en Every Day 

Welcome to Tne Heart of Worcester eind 
Meet New Friends 
Joseph Ricciuti, Secretary 


THE INDIANAPOLIS DEAF CLUB 
46 N. Pennsylvania St. 

Open Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
Visitors Welcome 
Joretta Stafford, Secretary 


PHOENIX YMCA ASSN. OF THE DEAF 
(Affiliated with the NAD) 
Phoenix YMCA 
2nd Ave. and Monroe St. 

Second Saturday each month, 8 p.m. 
Manuel Medina, Secretary 
359 No. 3rd Avenue 


HEART OF AMERICA CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
13151/2 Walnut Street 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 

Open Thurs. Nights, Saturdays and Sundays 


HARTFORD CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
1127 Main Street, Hartford, Conn. 
Open every day 
Malcolm Norwood, Secretary 
139 N. Main St., West Hartford. Conn. 


ATLANTA CLUB OF THE DEAF 
1051/2 Broad Street, SW 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 
Open Fridays, Saturdays, 
Sundays and Holidays 
Mrs. Douglas Hitchcock, President 


HOUSTON ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
5201A Louisiana St., Houston, Texas 
Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
Malcolm H. Pace, Sr., President 
Bruce Hays, Secretary 


ROSE CITY CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
4224 N. Williams Avenue, Portland, Oregon 
Club House open Fridays, Saturdays 
and Sundays 
James F. McGuire, Secy. 

P. O. Box 587, Vancouver, Washington 


TRIPLE CITIES ASSN. OF THE DEAF 
Open Wednesday and Friday Evenings 
Sat. and Sun. afternoons and evenings 
278 Water St., Binghamton, N. Y. 


TORONTO ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
Community Center 
123 Church Street 
Open week days 7 p.m. to 12 
Saturdays and holidays 1 p.m. to 12 
Sundays 4 p.m. to 12 
William Letang, Secretary 
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MRS. ELLA SPRAGUE KELLER 


Mrs. Ella Sprague Keller passed 
away this fall at the Gallaudet Home in 
New York. 

Mrs. Keller was born in Connecticut 
in 1852. She was educated at Fanwood 
and was married to Franklin J. Keller 
in 1882. Both the Kellers entered the 
Gallaudet Home in 1926, where their 
Golden Wedding Anniversary was cele¬ 
brated in 1932. There is a daughter, 
Mrs. Michael Keegan, of Long Beach, 
Calif, and a grandson. Mr. Keller 
passed away in 1946. 




BIRTHS: 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Anderson, Denver, Colo., 
Sept. 2, a girl. 

Mr. and Mrs. Abel Garcia, Dallas, Texas, Sept. 
3, a girl. 

Mr. and Mrs. Randall Prather, Baton Rouge, 
La., Sept. 5, a girl. 

Mr. and Mrs. David Soultanian, Detroit, Mich., 
Sept. 6, a girl. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Frazier, Shreveport, La., 
Sept. 6, a girl. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert S. Maxson, Rochester, 
N. Y., Sept. 9, a boy. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank Dunham, Saginaw, Mich., 
Sept. 10, a boy. 

Mr. and Mrs. Keith Lange, Salem, Ore., Sept. 
13, a girl. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Spowart, Rock Island, 
Iowa, Sept. 15, a girl. 

Mr. and Mrs. Victor Hottle, Milvane, Kansas, 
Sept. 16, a girl. 

Mr. and Mrs. Deloy Miller, Alexandria, La., 
Sept. 22, a girl. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. F. Coltrane, Charleston, S.C., 
Sept. 24, a boy. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Burney, Cleveland, Ohio, 
Sept. 25, a boy. 

Mr. and Mrs. Willie Matte, Church Point, La., 
Sept. 25, a bov. 

Mr. and Mrs. David F. Gough, Overland Park, 
Kansas, Oct. L a boy. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sheldon Taubert, St. Paul, 
Minn., Oct. 6, a boy. 

Mr. and Mrs. James A. Jackson, Chicago, 111., 
Oct. 7, a girl. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Cataldo, Atlanta, Ga., 
Oct. 9, a boy. 

Mr. and Frs. Fred Cross, Richmond, Calif., 
Oct. 12, a boy. 

Mr. and Mrs. Winford Simmons, Louisville, 
Ky., Oct. 12, a girl. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. E. Vickers, Atlanta, Ga., Oct. 

13, a boy. 

Mr, and Mrs. Hulon Agee, Dayton, Ohio, Oct. 

14, a girl. 


Mr. and Mrs. James Curtis, Kansas City, Mo., 
Oct. 16, a boy. 

Mr. and Mrs. Coy Sigman, Kansas City, Mo., 
Oct. 17, a boy. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ed. Walters, Baltimore, Md., 
Oct. 18, a boy. 

Mr. and Mrs. L. Locker, Lancaster, Ky., Oct. 
18, a boy. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lowell Venable, San Diego, 
Calif., Oct. 25, a girl. 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Dreiling, Kansas City, 
Mo., Nov. 1, a girl. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sylvester Bock, Kansas City, 
Mo., Nov. 5, a boy. 

Mr. and Mrs. Murray Shields, Yakima, Wash., 
Nov. 6, a girl. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lyle Mortenson, Kansas City, 
Mo., Nov 10, a boy. 

Mr. and Mrs. Glen Poole, Denver, Colo., Nov. 
13, a boy. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles B. Good, Paterson, N. J., 
Nov. 15, a boy. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sherman Pegg, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
a girl. 

MARRIAGES: 

Walter Jerome Mayer and Margaret Steele, 
Des Moines, Iowa, Sept. 1. 

Clement Violette, Hartford, Conn., and Patri¬ 
cia Graziadio, Elmwood, Conn., Sept. 3. 

Richard Ospeth, Minnesota, and Miss Lois 
Keene, Des Moines, la.. Sept. 15. 

P. J. Thibodeau, Hartford, Conn., and Bessie 
Ward, Lake Wales, Fla., Sept. 20. 

Mickey Voytovich, Cleveland, 0., and Frances 
Foley, Aurora, N. Y., Sept. 29. 

John Kuglitsch, Delavan, Wis., and Marianna 
Hamden, Whitewater, Wis., Oct. 6. 

Neil Jensen and Phyllis Krajewski, St. Paul, 
Minn., Oct. 6. 

Philip Leeds and Naomi Steinberg, New York, 
N. Y., Oct. 11. 

William E. Sutcliffe, Jr., Philadelphia, Pa., 
and Kay Ann Jones, Edwardsville, Pa., 

^ Oct. 13. 

Freddie Lujan and Lucy Perea, Albuquerque, 
N. Mex., Oct. 15. 

Alfonso Chiarovallo, New Jersey, and Sophie 
Boniewski, Middletown, Conn., Oct. 20. 

Lloyd Bridges, Oklahoma City, Okla., and 
Margie Lee Johnson, Guthrie, Okla., Oct. 26. 

Bill Chapman and Janice Faler, El Reno, 
Okla., Oct. 27. 

Newton Westmoreland, Los ’ Angeles, Calif., 
and Jeannie Napolitino, Huntington Park, 
Calif., Oct. 27. 

William Ramsey and Annie Krpan, Kansas 
City, Mo., Oct. 27. 

Charles Southall Fleet, Richmond, Va., and 
Miss Catherine Stanley, Dosewell, Va., 
Oct. 27. 

Robert Sheppard, Baton Rouge, La., and 
Gloria Halphen, Cecilia, La., Nov. 3. 

DEATHS: 

Frank E. Cronk, 79, Jamestown, N. Y., Sept. 1. 

Brick M. Moore, Botna, Iowa, Sept. 19. 

Alfred A. Stevenson, 60 Old Saybrook, Conn., 
Sept. 22. 

Harry Dawe, 26, Delavan, Wis., Sept. 23. 
Killed in automobile accident. 

Grover Scribner, 66, Eureka, Calif., Sept. 29. 

Rev. George F. Flick, Baltimore, Md., Oct. 4. 

Mrs. Virginia Lorenz, Maryland, Oct. 4. 

John M. Thompson, Omaha, Nebr., Oct. 5. 

Virgil G. Avery, 35, Pampa, Te»:as, Oct. 6. 

Ernest Smith, 72, Hartford, Conn., Oct. 10. 

Mrs. Charles Lawson, Marion, Ind., Oct. 13. 

Mrs. T. A. Lindstrom, Salem, Ore., Oct. 17. 

Mrs. Millie W. Moore, 80, Marshalltown, 
Iowa, Oct. 18. 

Robert G. Brown, 72, Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
Oct. 21. 

Edward Merritt, Eastern Shore, Maryland. 

Clifton L. Talbot, Dallas, Texas, Nov. 5. 

James J. Coughlin, 62, Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 6. 

Harry 0. Schwarzlose, 57, Los Angeles, Calif., 
Nov. 21. 

Mary Hilliard Campbell, Louisville, Ky. 


Make 

FABULOUS, 

SHINY-NEW 

HOUSTON 

and the 

Eighth Annual 

A. A. A. D. 

BASKETBALL 

TOURNAMENT 

Your Greatest 
Spring Vacation 


March 28, 29, 30, 
1952 

• • • 

Sponsored by 

Houston Association 
of the Deaf 

520 V 2 Louisiana St. 

Houston 2, Texas 
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Baseball and Track at NJ.S.D. 

Eddie Rodman Named Greatest Athlete 
in N. J. $. D. History 


By Edith Garrison 

S OME OF THE MOST cHIFicuIt records to 
find are tliose on baseball and track. 
One of your sources of information, the 
School magazine, usually carries very 
little about these two sports because the 
graduation number is being assembled 
and that issue carries only items per¬ 
taining to the big day for those receiv¬ 
ing awards. 

Baseball 

The first fuli record which the writers 
have at present belongs to the 1936 
team, which won 3, lost 5, and tied 1. 
Evidently, the teams up to this date 
played an average of eight games per 
season and, like most baseball teams 
representing the schools for the deaf, 
did not do so well against Public High 
School competition. 

Jim Dey, who had been helping Fred 
Burbank in athletics, took over the base¬ 
ball teams while the track athletes be¬ 
came Fred’s specialty. 

Charlie Mikos who started to pitch 
for the 1936 nine, went on to become 
one of the gieatest pitchers in NJSI) 
history. From this time on, the New 
Jersey School always comes up with a 
great battery that gave all opposition 
a good game and made them unbeatable 
in school for the deaf competition. As 
far as we have been al)le to ascertain, 
NJSD had not been beaten, up until 
1951, by any school for the deaf in the 
past twenty years. It has met Pennsyl¬ 
vania (Mt. Airy) regulary since 1937 
in home and home games, frequently 
played New York (Fanwood) and St. 
Joseph’s, and twice beat West Virginia, 
who came in with one of their best 
teams. 

The 1937 group improved on the rec¬ 
ord of ’36 by winning 5, losing 5 and 
tying 1. According to scores this team 
did exceptional!/ well against High 
School competition. Charlie Mikos was 
now pitching to Dan Lancellotti, who 
had been playing third base the vear be¬ 
fore. Dan became an excellent receiver 
with a good throwing arm and worked 
behind the plate for the next five years. 
The infield was composed of Louis 
Donovan at first, Anthonv Cerkies cov¬ 
ered the keystone sack, George Regeic 
at third and Pat Carnivale, a very slick 

The 1938 baseball team, all-time greatest 
nine at the New Jersey School. Front row, 

I. to r.: Irving Hand, p.; Charles Mikos, p.; 
Dan Lancelotti, c.; Anthony Gerkies, 2b and 
p.; Pat Carnivale, ss and p.; George Re¬ 
geic, 3b. Rear row: Harry Heiden, rf.; 
Vince Sorgi, cf.; Paul Ogrodnik, If.; Steve 
Tober and Joe Crudella, utility. This squad 
beat Mt. Airy and West Virginia twice and 
St. Joseph's once. 
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and James A. Dey 

Editor s Note: This is the third and 
final in a series oj stories on athletics 
at the New Jersey School for the Deaf 
during the last quarter of a century. 

To the authors go our hearty thanks 
for a job well done, and we sincerely 
hope other schools will send in similar 
stories. 

shortstop who also did some pitching. 
The outfield was patroled by Paul Og¬ 
rodnik, John Doland and Harrv Heiden. 
Vince Sorgie. a very good hitter who 
had played shortstop the year before, 
was injured earlier in the season and 
was lost to the team. Steve Tober often 
worked in the outfield while Joe Cru¬ 
della, Irving Hand, a pitcher, and Joe 
Furgione entered the games as needed. 

This same team returned the follow¬ 
ing year with only the loss of Doland. 
His position was taken by Vince Sorgi, 
who had returned to the line-up. This 
1938 nine made an impressive record of 
9 wins and 4 losses, and was adjudged 
the National Baseball Champion Iry Art 
Kruger. 

Captain Charlie Mikos, outstanding 
])itcher for the 1938 team, won 8 and 
lost only 1 for a record that no one in 
NJSD history has ever equalled. He al¬ 
lowed 45 hits, 21 runs in the 73 innings 
he pitched that season. He struck out 
95 batsmen while giving up 29 free 
bases. His team made only 25 errors 
behind him, which might be some kind 
of record for schools for the deaf. 

The three year record of Charlie 
Mikos is as follows: Pitched 209 1/3 
innings and allowed 113 runs on 148 
hits while striking out 272 and walk¬ 
ing 88. 

The only loss which Mikos had was 
to Immaculate Conception H.H., 6-3, 



Sports Editor, Art Kruger, 

3638 W. Adams Blvd., Apt. 4, 

Los Angeles 18, Calif. 
Assistants, Leon Baker, Robey Burns, 
Alexander Fleischman, Thomas 
Hinchey, Burton Schmidt 


the city powerhouse, after the score had 
been tied 3-all, at the end of an agreed 
seven inning game. The other hurlers 
on this 1938 team were Pat Carnivale, 
who did very well the following year, 
Anthony Cerkies and Irving Hand. 

Charlie Mikos graduated at the com¬ 
pletion of the 1938 season. Fred Bur¬ 
bank resumed his baseball coaching the 
following year when Jim Dey accepted 
a position at the Florida School for the 
Deaf. 

In 1939 Pat Carnivale and Anthony 
Cerkies did the pitching to Dan Lancel¬ 
lotti. Joe Furgione was improving in 
his hurling and soon became a pitcher 
who must be ranked along with Mikos. 
He really took over the mound work in 
1940, ’41 and ’42 to make New Jersey a 
very worthy opponent for any of the 
schools. 

The baseball teams rose to promi¬ 
nence during the period from 1936 
through 1949 when they had excellent 
pitching and catching and better than 
average help in the field. The hitting 
was good, in fact, over the seasons the 
deaf lads hit slightly better than their 
opponents but the errors committed in 
the field were greater. 

In 1945, ’46 and ’47 Bernie Solinger 
enters the picture as an outstanding 
pitcher with Nick Torgun behind the 
plate. In 1947 Bernie worked 57 innings 
and gave up 22 hits while striking out 
85 and walking 47. 

Nick Torgun gave the New Jersey 
team plenty of strength behind the plate 
and was the best of the catchers at the 








Some of the outstanding Jersey ball players of the middle forties, shown here on the 1945 
team. Front row: Joe Hutton, Al Barnabie, Russ Dondon, Nick Torgun, Bob Bergamo, 
Stanley Lee, Lou Chiarello. Second row: Don Spalton, Bernie Solinger, Matty Ordille, 
Bill Spalton, Ed Holonya (now printing instructor at the Kansas School). Third row: Mgr. 
Tom Monney, Ray Mikos, Al Angrisani, Coach Jim Dey, Tony Venturini, Ray O'Grady, Joe 
Anastasia, and Supt. C. M. Jochem. 


bat. He hit two home runs in his first 
two times at bat in his last game for 
NJSD in 1946. 

At the close of Solinger’s school days, 
another player came along who never 
quite met the requirements of his pre¬ 
decessors, but did pitch better than av¬ 
erage ball. He was Lou Chiarello, a 
local boy who had a great interest in 
baseball and pitched for his school in 
1948 and ’49. 

Joe Anastasia went in to hold the 
slants of Solinger in the latter part of 
1947 and caught until the end of ’49. 
He very easily held up the NJSD tradi¬ 
tion of a good battery-mate. 

If we had all of the boys who have 
played for NJSD in the past 15 years 
to pick from on one big squad, this is 
the way we believe we would use them: 
lb—Anthony Cerkies 
2b—Pat Carnivale 
3b—Joe Hutton 
Ss—Matty Ordille 
Lf—Vince Sorgi 
Cf—Don Spalton 
Rf—Chester Yapczenski 
C—Nick Torgun 
Dan Lancellotti 
C—Joe Anastasia 
P—Charlie Mikos 
P—Joe Furgione 
P—Bernie Solinger 

Charlie Mikos was named the greatest 
baseball player and the 1938 squad the 
best nine in the history of the New Jer¬ 
sey School for the Deaf. 


Track 

We are sorry that there is not more 
information on the track teams at the 
New Jersey School for the Deaf. Sev¬ 
eral trips to the Trenton newspapers 
will undoubtedly dig out several facts 
but this has not been attempted to date. 

We. however, do know that there was 
track back in 1929 because Nicholas, 
Chubik, Konesky and Rodman ran 6th 
at the Penn Relays. 

The track team of 1939 was undefeat¬ 
ed in meets that year with Mt. Airy, 
Trenton Catholic H.S., Morrisville H.S., 
and Princeton H.S. 

The relay team of Angelo Marucci, 
Walter Pease, John Breznak and Eddie 
Rodman won their event in the Prep 
School class at the Penn Relays in 1933. 

Track is now discontinued at the 
School. 

Eddie Rodman, a four letter man al¬ 
most from the day he first put on a New 
Jersey uniform, was the outstanding 
track man. His best event was the 440 
which he could do in 50 seconds. He was 


also a consistent 10 second dash man 
in the 100 in competition and could do 
the 220 in 22 seconds. His broad jump 
of 21 feet helped in many meets. 

The all-time all-star track team of the 
NJSD is made up as follows: 

100-yard dash—Eddie Rodman and Shel¬ 
don Jackson 

220-yard dash—Eddie Rodman 

440-yard dash—Eddie Rodman 

880-yard dash—Eddie Rodman and Jack 
Congo 

Mile run—Walter Gronkowski and Walter 
Pease 

High jump—Jack Congo, Sam Pearlman 
and Elmer Jones 

Broad jump—Eddie Rodman and Joe Fui- 
gione 

Shot put—Charles Pavlick, Raymond Car- 
roll and Bob Patten 

Eddie Rodman, by the way, still holds 
two National Schools for the Deaf Track 
and Field Records in 220-yard dash in 
22.2s and broad jump at 22 feet. 

* -X- * 

There is very little doubt but what 
the vote would be unanimous in favor of 
Eddie Rodman as the greatest All-Round 
Athlete in the history of athletics at the 
New Jersey School for the Deaf. 

Here is what one paper said about 
him as he played his last year for NJSD: 

Burlington is the home town of one of the- 
greatest schoolboy athletes in the United States. 
This superb youth is the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
George Rodman of Camden Pike. 

“Ed” is now in his last year at the New 
Jersey School for the Deaf, West Trenton, and 
leaves behind him an athletic career that will 
probably never be equalled or surpassed. 

In reading over his achievements it is almost 
unbelievable one youth could do so much in 
each major sport. He excelled in them all, be¬ 
ing called the “Albie Booth of NJSD.” 

Think of it! “Ed” has been a four letter 
man every year since the fall of 1929 through 
1935. And during that time he has been cap¬ 
tain of every sport at least once. He started his^ 
playing days under Dwight Reeder and served 
under Fred Burbank since 1931. His first ma¬ 
jor achievement was in 1929 when he ran as 
anchor man on the Penn Relay team. 

He has done so many outstanding feats in 
sports that it would take a book to talk about 
them in detail. In looking over his accomplish¬ 
ments it reminds one of a book hero or star 
in some college motion picture. But there was 
no make believe about Rodman’s superior 
ability. He really is in a class by himself in 
the scholastic sports world. 


Here are three views of Eddie Rodman. At 
left, in football togs, we see him as he 
looked in 1932 when he qualified as the 
greatest all-round athlete in the history of 
the New Jersey School. He made the varsity 
eleven when he was 14, played through 
1929-1934, sparking the teams to^ their 
only two undefeated seasons. Next is Ed¬ 
die as a professional basketball player in 
the American League. At right is Eddie to¬ 
day with his beauteous wife, a native of 
New Orleans and a product of the Louisi¬ 
ana School. This photo was taken especially 
for THE SILENT WORKER. 
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The 1933 NJSD foursome which captured first place in the Prep School division at the 
Penn Relays. L. to R.: Angelo Marucci, Eddie Rodman, John Breznak, Walter pease, 


ED HOWELL HONORED AT TESTIMONIAL DINNER 


Time and apiaiii you read stories of school¬ 
boy stars who were exceptional in two or three 
sports hut seldom in all four. 

“Ed’s” major achievements durinf>; his ca¬ 
reer included: 

Halfback on the 1930 football team which 
went through the season undefeated. 

Center on 1931 basketball team which cap¬ 
tured second place at the Annual Easterri 
Schools for the Deaf Tournament in Phila¬ 
delphia. 

Quarterback on the 1932 unbeaten and un¬ 
scored upon football team, second in individual 
scoring in State Prep School division and was 
named quarterback on the first team of State 
Class B Prep Schools. 

h]lected to All-American Schools for the Deaf 
basketball team in 1933. Anchor man on re¬ 
lay team which won first j)lace in its division 
at Penn Relays in 1933. 

Picked on All-American deaf basketball 
teams in 1934. 

Selected on first team of State Prep Schools 
in football and on All-Region (Trenton) team 
in 1934. 

Lost his first 100-yard dash in 1935 in seven 
years of competition. 

He was the most valuable player of the 1935 
cage team which won first place at the Eastern 
Schools for the Deaf tournament at Hartford, 
Conn., and was awarded a medal as the out¬ 
standing player. 

He was a member of the 1935 basketball 
team that played for the Championship of the 
Nation among Schools for the Deaf. He was 
selected as captain on the All-American 
Schools for the Deaf team as picked by the 
All-American Board. 

Rodman has a perfect build for a good ath¬ 
lete, being 5 feet 10 inches tall and weighs 
170 [)ounds. 

When Dwiglil Reeder became princi¬ 
pal at the Louisiana School for the Deaf 
he took Eddie Rodman along and Eddie 
became a successful coach at Baton 
Rouge over a seven-year period. While 
at the Louisiana School he married a 
local girl. They found that on visits to 
New Jersey. Mrs. Rodman’s sinus condi¬ 
tion gave no trouble so Eddie left his 
position and is now working in the re¬ 
search department of U. S. Pipe & Foun- 
drv Co. in Burlington, N. J. He has 
played basketball on local club teams 
up until this year and looks to be in 
very good condition. 

While at school Rodman won 25 Var¬ 
sity Letters. These were won in football 
(6), basketball (6), baseball (6), and 
track (7). Besides this he won a Junior 
Varsity award in each of football, bas¬ 
ketball and baseball. 


Edward Howell, sports writer for The 
Southerner (formerly The Tri-State 
News ) and ad man in the composing 
room of The Wins¬ 
ton Salem (V.C.) 
Journal and Senti¬ 
nel on the night 
side, was honored 
last September at a 
banquet held by the 
Piedmont Publish¬ 
ing Co. for his out- 
ED. HOWELL Standing softball 

feat last summer. 

Howell, who joined the Journal Jug¬ 
gernauts of the City Morning League 
late in the season, received a miniature 
sterling silver softball and a round of 
praise from the team’s coach and mana¬ 
ger, Carroll Poplin, Journal sports 
writer. 

“His fight and fire and good sports¬ 
manship,” Coach Poplin said, “were 


an inspiration to all of us. He was our 
fastest base-runner, one of our best men 
in the field, a sound hitter and prob¬ 
ably the most alert player we had on the 
field all season.” 

Howell started as an outfielder, quick¬ 
ly proving that he could cover more 
ground than anyone else on the team. 
In later games he also did an excellent 
job at short and the familiar “hot cor¬ 
ner” of third base. 

As further proof of his versatility, 
he pitched several games. 

In addition, he was one of the team’s 
leading hitters with a season average of 
about .350, including a large number 
of two and three-base hits and five home 
runs. 

This score would probably have been 
still higher. Coach Poplin said, if he 
had not started late and then been laid 
up for several games with a thumb in¬ 
jury. 




row. 





























Fitzy Fitzpatrick Retires Again 

By Art Kruger 

In newspaper parlance, “30” means for long. After less than two rounds he was 
the end of the line . . . the finish . . . floundering on the canvas, victim of a knockout 
that’s all . . . get lost! blow delivered by Lenny Morrow, a gent who 

To Hilton (Fitzy) Fitzpatrick that had previously belted Fitzy into slurnberland 

figure represents the ripe old age at only a month before. It was a pathetic sight that 

which he reluctantly hung his gloves up night to see the manly Fitzy groping around the 

at the request of manager Sparky Ru- blood-spattered deck out of his senses, 

dolph. and his days as a pugilist were It was after this that Fitzy left town after first 

all a memory. having his boxing slip picked up by the Cali- 

Inspired by the recent ring successes fornia State Athletic Commission, 
of such oldsters as heavyweight cham- Fitzy fought in his home state six times dur- 
pion Joe Walcott, 37; Joe Louis, 37; ing 1949, scoring four knockouts and suffering 

Jersey Lee Savold, 35; and Ez Charles, two kayoes. He did not fight in 1950. 

30, Fitzy attempted a comeback when He, however, had a few shots in 1951 with 

he tested his sleep producing punch on varying degrees of success before he met Thur- 

the jaw of lanky Hank Thurman in the man, and for this reason his license was re-issued 
10-round main event at Hollywood Le- by the California state boxing commission, 
gion stadium last September 2L 1951. Fitzpatrick, who had been knocking around in 
The 30-year-old veteran from Oak resin boxes off and on for some ten 



FITZY FITZPATRICK 


Hill, West Virginia, however, showed 
he didn’t have the stuff to continue fur¬ 
ther in the rugged punch-for-pay pas¬ 
time. 

Thurman, elongated prelim hoy mak¬ 
ing his initial start over the scheduled 
10-round, handled the onetime terror 
of the heavyweight ranks with little ef¬ 
fort. The 23-year-old Thurman dumped 
the onetime wild-swinging Irishman on 
the deck five times in the fourth round 
before the referee mercifully stepped 
in and halted the one-sided mix. Thur¬ 
man weighed 200 pounds, Fitzpatrick, 
1781/p. 

At one time Fitzpatrick was a tremen¬ 
dous gate attraction. His chilling punch 
made him the scourge of the heavy¬ 
weight ranks although he seldom weigh¬ 
ed more than a light-heavy. 

Then just as suddenly as he broke in¬ 
to the Los Angeles fight picture, which 
was back in 1944, he faded away. In¬ 
stead of blasting he was blasted. Last 


years, scored 14 one-round kayoes in his 
heyday, and 28 in 65 fights. Among his 
kayo victims were Pat Valentino in five 
and Rusty Payne in one. He holds a win 
over Savold and fought a draw with Lee 
Oma, who today is a fourth ranking 
heavyweight. 

Probably the highlight of Fitzy’s 
career was his two fights in 1947 with 
Ezzard Charles, erstwhile heavv king in 
Cincinnati. Fitzy fought Charles when 
Ez was one of the most feared light 
heavies around. He^had Charles on the 
deck both bouts but unfortunately fail¬ 
ed to stick around for the final bell. 

Hilton Fitzpatrick was born in the 
mining town of Beckley, West Virginia 
and is one of Papa Fitzpatrick’s 12 off¬ 
springs. It was his oldest brother Way- 
man who got Fitzy started in fighting. 
Wayman was a lightweight and a pret¬ 
ty good one. After a few lessons from 
him, Fitzy was able to hold his own 
with the kids back home. 


won the West Virginia AAU middle¬ 
weight championship and after that he 
turned pro. 

Fitzpatrick received his professional 
baptism during the summer of 1942, at 
a carnival in Oak Hill, W. Va. The car¬ 
nival management offered anyone in the 
audience a couple of bucks to stay the 
limit with a bruiser who, the barker in¬ 
sisted could lick his weight in wild 
cats. 

Fitzy parked his girl on the ferris 
wheel, accepted the challenge and 
knocked out his cauliflowered oppon¬ 
ent in nothing flat. 

From then on he fought in small 
towns, picking up pin money and ex¬ 
perience. In the winter of 1943 he de¬ 
cided to come to Cleveland, Ohio, after 
reading about the boxing boom there, 
so he shoved his bankroll—seven dol¬ 
lars—in his jeans and hopped a bus. 

For a year he did fighting in and out 


time he strutted in Los Angeles was Fitzy had about 100 amateur fights of Cleveland. His greatest victory was a 
August 17, 1948. And he didn’t strut and lost only six of them. In 1941 he knockout of the veteran Jimmy Reeves 

in five founds. The Reeves win boosted 



him into national prominence. That was 
in 1944 before he moved to Los Angeles. 

Fitzy played football while attend¬ 
ing the West Virginia School for the 
Deaf, and was named All-America deaf 
school fullback in 1940. He also played 
that position for Oak Hill High in 1941. 


This is the latest photo of Richard (Dickie) 
James, all-time cage great of the Indiana school 
for the deaf. Dick married Nancy Hale, a 1929 
graduate of the Kentucky school for the deaf, on 
November 6, 1942, at New Albany, Ind. They 
have no children. He has been steadily em¬ 
ployed in the greenhouses of A. Rasmussen ^ 
Son, Florists, in New Albany, for more than ten 
years except part of World War H when he 
worked in one of the largest war production 
plants in Louisville, Ky. He has forsaken al? 
athletics except bowling, his present “love,” and 
he is now averaging 181 pinnage. He helped his 
deaf team cop the 18-team league pennant last 
year, and for the last few years, he has always 
bowled “into the money” in the Great Lakes and 
Central States deaf tournaments and classics in 
other cities; in fact a “money” pinster. 
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OUR GOAL 


A HOME OFFICE 
FOR THE N. A. D. 

Help Us 

Reach _ I I — 


Our 

Goal! 


Nov.'51 
Oct. ’51 
Sept., '5 I 
Aug., *51 
July, '51 
June, *51 
May, '5 I 
April, '51 
March. '51 
Feb., '51 
Jan., '51 
Dec., '50 
Nov.. '50 
Oct., '50 
Sept., '50 
Aug., '50 
July, '50 
June, '50 
May, '50 
Apr., '50 
Mar., '50 
Feb., '50 
Jan., '50 
12-31-49 
6-30-49 
1946 
1940 
1937 
1934 
1930 
1926 
1923 
1920 
1918 
1917 
1915 
1913 
1907 



$52,280.16 

51.235.16 
i49.957.l I 
48,818.91 
46,786.61 
43.944.45 
43,496.66 
41,868.86 

40.315.17 

40.315.17 

39.738.17 
38,987.19 
37.746.99 

36.693.49 

35.553.49 

34.751.49 
34.048.55 
33,454.55 

32.108.35 

31.392.35 
29,699.24 

25.133.44 

23.898.44 

23.216.44 

21.896.44 
14,752.82 
12.698.76 
14,740.95 
15.1 16.90 
I 1,151.20 

8,365.05 

5.387.89 

3.510.99 

2,878.04 

1,592.03 

979.04 

228.00 

28.51 


THE N. A. D. ENDOWMENT FUND 
THERMOMETER 

MAKE IT CLIMB! 


1640 LIFE MEMBERS AS OF 
APRIL 30. 1951 
1713 as of May, 1951 

1732 as of June, 1951 

1810 as of July, 1951 

1849 as of August, 1951 

1898 as of September, 1951 
1956 as of October, 1951 
1974 as of November, 1951 


Z). 

Harriet Duning Heads 
Diamond Jubilee Committee 

NAD President B. B. Burnes has an¬ 
nounced the appointment of Mrs. Har¬ 
riet W. Duning, Cincinnati, Ohio, as in¬ 
terim chairman of the local committee 
in charge of the 1955 Diamond Jubilee 
convention, to he held in Cincinnati in 
July, 1955, celebrating the 75th anni¬ 
versary of the N.A.D. 

It has been customary to appoint local 
committee chairmen of each convention 
after the preceding convention, but in 
view of the great amount of prepara¬ 
tion to be made for this Jubilee con¬ 
vention, it was felt that a chairman 
should be named and a committee set 
up without delay, to work as an interim 
committee, permanency of which will be 
decided hy the president of the NAD 
after the Austin convention. 

Mrs. Duning has already mapped out 
a number of tentative plans for the con¬ 
vention, and she already has the deaf of 
Cincinnati and other parts of Ohio 
steamed up and determined to make this 
Diamond Jubilee gathering the greatest 
of them all. 

Other committee members selected to 
date are Mrs. Elizabeth Bacheberle, 


Plan Now to Attend the 

TWENTY-SECOND TRIENNIAL CONVENTION 

of the 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 

AUSTIN, TEXAS 
July 1 to 7, 1952 

Enjoy your vacation in the Great Southwest 
Relax in the Cool Gulf Breezes 

Headquarters, Austin Hotel 
For reservations, write to 

G. D. Butler, 2215 Euclid Avenue, Austin, Texas 

For other information, inquire of 

Bill A. Lucas, General Chairman 
1008 East Live Oak Street, Austin, Texas 



HARRIET W. DUNING 


treasurer; Janies Frazer, assistant treas¬ 
urer; Gus Straus, in charge of hotel 
reservations and advertising; Leroy 
Duning, publicity; Ray Grayson, corre¬ 
sponding secretary; Hilbert Duning, 
recording secretary and entertainment, 
and Miss Rosemary McHugh, Howard 
Crews, and Arthur Hinch, trustees. 

The date of the convention will be 
during the first week of July, probably 
July 1 to 9. Members would do well to 
take note of that date now, and plan to 
be nresent at the Jubilee convention. 
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In Mrs. Duning the local committee 
has a chairman noted for long service 
and successful accomplishments among 
the deaf of Ohio. She has served as 
president of the Young People’s Club of 
the Cincinnati League for the Hard of 
Hearing, and as secretary of the Greater 
Cincinnati Silent Club, which is spon¬ 
soring the Diamond Jubilee convention. 
She is president of the Women’s Club of 
the above named club and she is secre¬ 
tary-treasurer of the Central States Deaf 
Bowling Association. Other offices she 
holds are treasurer of the Greater Cin¬ 
cinnati Silent Club, a member of the 
Board of Governors of the Ohio School 
Alumni Association, and secretary-treas¬ 
urer of the Ohio Deaf Motorists’ Asso¬ 
ciation. She is a member of the law 
committee for women bowlers, GLDBA, 
and in addition to all that, she is the 
wife of Hilbert Duning, our noted Cin¬ 
cinnati architect. 

Endowment Fund Report 

$52,280.16 IN CASH! 

9,941.00 IN PLEDGES!!! 
2,690.00 IN LIFE MEMBER¬ 
SHIP PLEDGES!!! 


$64,911.16 TOTALS!!!! 

Contributors to the Endowment 
Fund During the Month of 
November, 1951 

October 24 through November 21 

Anonymous—$100 in addition to $100 contri¬ 
buted in 1950. 

Oscar Brown—$10. 

Mr. and Mrs. Raymond T. Grayson—$5. 

Miss Rosella Gunderson—$25 on $100 pledge. 

Miss Margaret Hauberg, of Trondheim, Nor¬ 
way—$50. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mahlon E. Hoag—$15 on second 
$100 pledge. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert W. Horgen—$10 in addi¬ 
tion to $20 previously contributed. 

Kentucky Association of the Deaf—$100. 

Mrs. Edna Kriegshaber—$25 on second $100 
pledge. 

Liberty (N. Y.) Electrical Supply Corp.—$25. 

Miss Elizabeth L. Moss—$100, In Loving Mem¬ 
ory of her Mother, who Passed Away Octo¬ 
ber 1, 1951. (Miss Moss’ second $100.) 

Nineteenth-Euclid Corp. (Cleveland, 0.)—$5. 

Omaha Club of the Deaf—$25 in addition to 
$50 previously contributed. 

Harry Panman—$10. 

Mrs. Verba L. Reid—$1. 

Sacks Bros. (Liberty, N. Y.)—$10. 

Julius M. Salzer—$35 in addition to $115 previ¬ 
ously contributed. 

J. Wirth—$1. 


The NUT That HOLDS the WHEEL 

By The Automaniac 


MECHANICAL— 

1 have known some expert mechanics 
who were not ashamed to admit that the 
electrical system of a car left them baf¬ 
fled, although they could wire a house 
with no trouble at all. And yet a car’s 
electrical system is simpler than that of 
a liouse, because the car’s system has 
only one wire. 

“That’s the trouble,” say the mechanics, 
“there is only one wire. And 1 know 
electricity travels in a circuit—it must 
have a second wire to complete the cir¬ 
cuit.” 

Perhaps many of you look at it in the 
same way. But it is really very simple. 
The house is made of wood or other non- 
conductive material, so it requires a two- 
wire system. The car is made of metal, 
and so the car itself serves as the second 
wire. That’s all there is to it. 

Take your headlights, for instance. 
The current travels from the battery 
through the wire to the lamp bulb, 
through the filament and back to the 
socket. The socket is fastened to the re¬ 
flector, which in turn is fastened to the 
headlamp housing, which is fastened to 
the car body, which is fastened to the 
frame of the car. Since the battery is 
connected to the frame of the car (or to 
the engine, which also is fastened to the 
frame), the current goes through all those 
metal parts and back to the battery where 
it started. The.same applies to all other 
electrical units. 

Every connection has a certain amount 
of resistance. This resistance causes a 
slight drop in current, and if the connec¬ 
tions are not tight the drop can be con¬ 
siderable. Hence if your lights are a bit 
dim, or if some unit does not work right, 
the chances are that there is too much 
resistance somewhere in the circuit. 

As a rule, resistance is more likely to 
be found in the “ground”—that is, the 
route by which the current returns to the 
battery. In a house, the ground wire is 
just that—it is connected to a pipe, such 
as a gas or water pipe, which runs into 
the earth. But in a car, the ground is 
the metal of the car itself. Rust, corro¬ 
sion, dirt and loose bolts are all causes 
of poor grounds and must be hunted, be¬ 
cause they don’t advertise their presence. 
Sometimes a bolt appears to be tight but 
actually is full of rust or corrosion so that 
it does not carry much current. 

When a light is dim or a unit does not 
seem to be getting enough current, it is 
a good idea, first of all, to run a wire 
from the light socket or other unit to 
something bright on the body of the car, 
such as a chrome bumper or radiator 
grille. This will give you a fine ground. 


and if the light brightens up or if the 
unit works better, you will know that 
there is a poor ground somewhere and 
must search for it. If it is hard to find, 
it is possible to connect a new wire direct¬ 
ly from the unit in question to a good 
ground, and thus by-pass the poor ground 
connection. 

But if the auxiliary ground does not 
help, you must look for a loose connec¬ 
tion somewhere in the “live” wire. Start¬ 
ing at the battery, make sure the cables 
are tight and in good shape. Then fol¬ 
low the live cable to its other end and 
make sure that is tight. From there you 
must follow the wire to each connection 
and make sure every one is tight. Don’t 
overlook the switch—switches sometimes 
make poor contact and thus cause a large 
drop in current. Where headlights are 
concerned, a common cause of resistance 
is the dimmer switch on the floor, the 
switch that changes your lights from up¬ 
per beam to lower beam and back again. 

A good many electricians recommend 
the installation of a unit called a relay, 
which, they say, will brighten your head¬ 
lights. It is true that in some cases a re¬ 
lay will help. But if the cause of dim 
lights is a poor ground, a relay will not 
help at all. In general, I advise seeking 
the cause of the dim lights and correct¬ 
ing the trouble. When you are sure that 
your electrical circuits are carrying all 
the current they are supposed to carry, 
then, and only then, should you have a 
relay installed. But with the circuits in 
good shape, a relay should not be neces¬ 
sary. I have one car with a relay and 
one without, and the lights are equally 
bright. 

Above I have described electrical cir¬ 
cuits—from battery to lights and back to 
the battery through the car body and 
frame. Now, if that live wire should hap¬ 
pen to come into contact with the metal 
of the car, it would travel back to the 
battery without going through the lights. 
This is called a short circuit, because the 
current doesn’t follow its regular circuit. 
Usually it will blow a fuse. In any case, 
it will harm the battery and is to be 
avoided. Therefore it is a good idea to 
inspect your wires now and then and tape 
up any frayed insulation. If you find any 
wires which seem to be rubbing against 
some other part, fasten them out of the 
way. Watch especially the clutch and 
brake pedals and the fan; also the throt¬ 
tle control rods. And if you must bring 
your car to a garage for electrical repairs, 
make sure your repair man isn’t one of 
those who are baffled by automotive elec¬ 
tricity. 


Endowment Fund Contributions from Clubs. Assns.. Schools and Sponsors of NAD Rallies 


Binghamton (N.Y.) Civic Assn, of the Deaf N.B.D. Night . 42.50 

Greater Cincinnati Silent Club N.A.D. Night . 68.63 

Columbus (Indiana) Pep Club N.A.D. Night . 5.50 

Dallas Silent Club N.A.D. Night .... 42.00 

District of Columbia Club of the Deaf N.A.D. Night . 62.82 

Fetters' Reunion (Ohio) . 20.30 

Fort Worth N.fl.D. Night . 30.00 

Great Falls (Montana) Silent Club . 10.00 

Hartford (Conn.) Club of the Deaf N.A.D. Rally ...50.00 

The Laro Club ....... 5.00 

Little Rock Association For the Deaf ... 3.00 

Los Alleles Club N.A.D. Night . 20.00 

Merry-CJo-Rounders ... 10.00 


Miami Society of the Deaf N.A.D. Night . 20.00 

Milwaukee Silent Club N.A.D. Night . 82.17 

Northwestern Ohio Association of the Deaf . 10.00 

Omaha Club of the Deaf .. 75.00 

Rose City Club of the Deaf N.A.D. Night (Portland, Ore.) ... 24.75 

Scranton (Pa.) Association of the Deaf . 5.00 

Silent Athletic Club of Denver N.A.D. Night . 22.60 

South Bend N.A.D. Night . 37.83 

South Bend Association of the Deaf Ladies' Club . 18.60 

South Dakota Association of the Deaf N.A.D. Rally . 36.00 

St. John's School for the Deaf, Milwaukee . 25.00 

Toledo Deaf Motorists Club ...' 10.00 

Union League of the Deaf . . . 25!00 
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The Answer Bo;r 


Th is department is conducted 
by Lawrence Newman, 713 No, 
Madison St., Rome, New York 


Question for this month: 


What has been your experience in applying for Auto 
Insurance? 


In recent years I have experienced no 
difficulty in securing any type of auto 
insurance because the Zurich Insurance 
Company has been 
willing to accept 
deaf applicants. Be¬ 
fore they began ac¬ 
cepting all deaf ap¬ 
plicants for insur¬ 
ance I did have 
quite a hit of trou¬ 
ble but managed to 
get insurance event¬ 
ually. One of the companies pointed out 
that though a deaf driver may he a good 
risk on the road he is a poor risk in the 
courtroom. Unfortunately, this is true 
because of the prejudice of the general, 
uninformed public and the fact that 
insurance lawyers have a hard time 
proving that the deaf driver was not at 
fault. 

Leon Auerbach, Washington, D.C. 

I have AAA insurance, in toto. I had 
no trouble whatsoever in getting it. My 
mother has been an AAA member for 
more than 10 years. It seems the AAA 
likes to keep the insurance in the fam¬ 
ily so all I did was fill out the ap¬ 
plication, using her name as a refer¬ 
ence and filed it through her agent. 
That was that. No restrictions, no hem¬ 
ming and hawing. All the benefits and, 
as far as I can see, no liabilities. Have 
had one minor ($22) accident and it 
was paid without any fuss or bother. 
I understand from others that the AAA 
insurance is hard for the deaf to ob¬ 
tain. I did not find that so in my case. 
Jerald M. Jordan, 
Roseville, Michigan 

Before taking out my first automobile 
insurance I asked the Frat’s home of¬ 
fice what company they recommended. 

They sent me the 
name and address 
of an international 
company which got 
my business imme¬ 
diately. I have 
never regretted this 
choice. 

However, for 
other kinds of in¬ 
surance the story does not have a simi¬ 
lar ending. A business man’s insurance 
company once contacted and encour¬ 
aged me to join their organization. I 
accepted. I filled out their application 
and sent it in with $2.00 to cover a six- 
month trial. A few days later I receiv¬ 


ed a letter from them stating that for 
certain reasons I had been rejected. 
They were too polite to say that deaf¬ 
ness had barred my way. 

Yes, I received the $2.00 back which 
I, no doubt, spent for something less 
worthwhile. 

Roy K. Holcomb, 

Sioux Falls, South Dakota 

Through general info concerning the 
deaf drivers applying for auto insur¬ 
ance, I anticipated difficulty in obtain¬ 
ing one. However, my purchase of a 
Plymouth was not entirely cash, so the 
dealer secured a bonded contract from 
The Associates Discount Corporation for 
me, thus clearing him of any debt. 
Therefore, the corporation included a 
certain sum for the coverage of auto in¬ 
surance. Upon the expiration of the 
contract, my auto insurance was renew¬ 
ed through another agency regardless 
of my deafness. 

Charles Duick, 

Delavan, Wisconsin 

When I was president of the Oregon 
Association of the Deaf I wrote to the 
Farmers’ Association asking for rates 
on automobile in¬ 
surance and whether 
or not it would in¬ 
sure deaf drivers. 
The company never 
answered that re¬ 
quest. 

My wife and I 
applied for insur¬ 
ance from one of 
the local agencies and we were told that 
we would have to put up a five dollar 
deposit before the amount of insurance 
and the premium could be given to us. 
In case we found a lower rate elsewhere 
the deposit would not be refunded. 

Several deaf drivers have obtained 
insurance from local companies. The 
premium in each case has been higher 
than that paid to the Zurich General 
Accident and Liability Insurance Com¬ 
pany—the agency supplied through 
the National Fraternal Society — and 
through which I am now insured. 

Thomas A. Ulmer, Salem. Oregon 

My experiences in applying for auto 
insurance have been varied, some with 
difficulty and prejudice toward the deaf 
as the dominating factor in accepting 
applicants of our kind. Once the Home 
Office of a Philadelphia Insurance com¬ 
pany upon discovering my lack of hear¬ 


ing cancelled my insurance with a re¬ 
fund and without so much as an ex¬ 
planation. 

At present my premium for liability 
has gone up 20 per cent, because since 
1940 traffic accidents have gone up 29 
per cent and the expense of accidents 
106 per cent, according to the statistics 
furnished by my agency. In New York 
State auto insurance is not compulsory, 
however, once a motorist is in an acci¬ 
dent, revocation of his or her license is 
in order. Moral: Buy auto insurance 
and be protected. 

Thomas A. Hinchey, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Sorry, I cannot answer your question. 
I have no car and have never owned 
one. 

Helen Nathanson, Rome, Georgia 

In 1948, after acquiring my first ’36 
jalopy, I experienced difficultv obtain¬ 
ing insurance coverage. Idowever, 
Michigan law re¬ 
quires all drivers 
to carry liability 
and property dam¬ 
age and after being 
refused by several 
private companies, 
one is issued “as¬ 
signed risk insur¬ 
ance,” which is lim¬ 
ited to liability and property damage. 
A year later I purposely let my policy 
lapse and the company promptly can¬ 
celled it. 

By then I had switched to a never 
used car and was easily granted com¬ 
plete coverage without a hitch. 

In conclusion, the vintage of the car 
rather than my physical defect was my 
trouble. Judging from experiences of 
deaf drivers in and around Detroit, I 
can say that with a car less than 10 
years old, one can always get a full or 
partial coverage and even with an older 
car, there’s the assigned risk policy. 

Harold Weingold, 
Birmingham, Michigan 


SUBSCRIPTION ORDER 

Please send 

OL Silent Worker 

to 

Name ... 

Address .. 

City. State...... 

□ New □ Renewal 

Subscription rate, $3.50 

(See Page 2 for foreign rates,) 
Send check or money order to The 
Silent Worker, 982 Cragmont Ave., 
Berkeley 8, California. Use this form. 
5-52 
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THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATON OF THE DEAF CENTURY CLUB 


ft ROSTER OF MEMBERS AND FRIENDS OF THE N.fl.D. WHOSE GENEROSITY IN DONATING ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS OR MORE 
WILL HELP MAKE POSSIBLE THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A HOME OFFICE FOR THE N.A.D. 

A The Ettinger Family ($270) Mr. and Mrs. Marcus L. Kenner Dr. and Mrs. Arthur L. Roberts 

Sobek Adamiec ($110) ^ „ ($200) ^ , Mr. and Mrs. Charles D. Russell 

Mr. and Mrs. Hyman Alderman ^ Kentucky Association oi the 

Anonymous ($200) Mr. and Mrs. Paul Fabacher ^ ^ 

R A. M. Febles ^^sn. of the Deaf Mr. and Mrs. B. F. Saltsstein 

Mr. and Mrs. Ludwig Fischer ($139.55) Julius M. Salzer ($150) 

Mr. and Mrs. Juan F. Font Thomas L. Kmsella ^ Oscar Sanders 

($110 on $200 Pledge) (In memory of ^ son. Ray- (In memory of James Fred- 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred F. Foster mr$125) erick Meagher.) 

Benjamin Friedwald Mr- and Mrs. Jack L. Kondell Mrs. Ethel Sanders 

(I“ “©niory of Dr. Olof Han- 

G ($125 on $200 Pledge) son.) 

Mr. and Mrs. Norman G. Scarvie 
Mr. and Mrs. W. F. Schaefer, Sr. 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Schatzkin 
($ 200 ) 

S. E. Scott 
Edward L. Scouten 
Donald M. Simonds 
G. Sincere 

Mr. and Mrs. Carl B. Smith 
($170 on $300 Pledge) 

Lt. Col. and Mrs. Fred L. 

Sparks. Jr. 

Jo)^ C. Stahl 
Mr. and Mrs. S. Stahl 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Stokes 
Miss Mae C. Strandberg 
Stuarts Apparel Company 
Mr. and Mrs. H. Lynn Sutcliffe 
Mr. and Mrs. Wm. W. Suttka 


Miss Lenore M. Bible 
Kenneth A. Blue 

Mr. and Mrs. Edmund B. Boatner 

($ 110 ) 

Frank A. Boldizsar 
Miss Mary M. Brigham 
Mr. and Mrs. Byron B. Bumes 
($130 on $200 pledge) 

S. Robey Bums 

(In ever-loving memory of his 
mother — passed away before 
Christmas, 1949.) 


Charles Elliott Gillem 
Mr. and Mrs. George Gordon 
and son. Louis C. ($12^ 

Mr. and Mrs. Everett G. Graves 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert M. Green- 
mun 

Seymour M. Gross ($200) 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry Grossinger. 


Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Lau 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry S. Lewis 
Rev. and Mrs. J. Stanley Light 
($ 200 ) 

Mr. and Mrs Alex Lobsinger 
Milford D. Luden 


Mr. and Mrs. Herman S. Cahen 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas J. Cain 
Mr. and Mrs. E. Douglas 
Cameron 

Central New York School for the 
Deaf ($150) 

Chat and Nibble Club (Sioux 
Falls. S. D.) 

Chicago Allied Organizations of 
the Deaf NAD Rally ($580) 
Cleveland Association of the 
Deaf NAD Rally ($109.20) 
Herbert Coffman 
Mr. and Mrs. Lester Cohen 
Columbus Association of the 
Deaf NAD Rally ($150.70) 
Consolidated Apparel Company 
Charles H. Cory, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sam B. Craig 
Mr. and Mrs. Rogers Crocker 


Mrs. Jennie Grossinger 


Anonymous ($300 on $500 
Pledge) 

Ernest R. Maertz 
Mr. and Mrs. Willieun J. Maiworm 
Mr. and Mrs. Bert E. Maxson 
Dr. George M. McClure ($135) 
Mrs. Frieda B. Meagher (In Lov¬ 
ing Memory of James Frede¬ 
rick) 

John T. Menzies 

Miss Elizabeth L. Moss 

(In Loving Memory of her 
Mother—Passed Away Octo¬ 
ber 1. 1951.) 


James O. Hamersly 
Dr. and Mrs. Percival Hall. Jr. 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert S. Harper 
($100 on $200 Pledge) 
Harrisburg (Pa.) Club of the 
Deaf. Inc. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward M. Hetzel 

($ 120 ) 

Arthur M. Hinch ($150) 

Mr. and Mrs. Mahlon E. Hoag 
($115 on $200 Pledge) 
Houston Association of the Deaf 
NAD Rally ($125) 

Mrs. Petra F. Howard 

Mr. and Mrs. Francis L. Huffman 


Charles B. Terry 
Mrs. William A. Tilley 
Trenton, N. J.. NAD Branch 
($351.81) 


NAD RaUy 


New York Citi 
Night ($87G.i 


Mr. and Mrs. W. Laurens Walker 
Julius Wiggins 

Mr. and Mrs. Boyce R. Williams 
Mrs. Tom S. Williams ($115) 

Mr. and Mrs. Roy J. Winegar 
Mrs. Charlotte Wuesthoff 
(Deceased) 

Mrs. Eugene Wuesthoff 


Mr. and Mrs. Arnold Lee 
Daulton 

Mr. and Mrs. Solomon Deitch 
Devils Lake (N.D.) Community 
Chest 

Frank Doctor 
John C. Dolph 
Vito DonDiego 

Dr. and Mrs. Harley D. Drake 
Mr. and Mrs. Hilbert C. Duning 
($125) 


Iowa Association of the Deaf 
Indiana Association of the Deaf 
Indianapolis Deaf Club 
Indianapolis Ladies Aux-Frats 


Mr. and Mrs. Jacob Oberlin 
Mr. and Mrs. James N. Orman 


Mr. and Mrs. David Peikoff 

($ 200 ) 

Pennsylvania Society for the Ad¬ 
vancement of the Deaf 
Dr. Henry A. Perkins 
Pittsburgh NAD Branch 
($138.06) 


Mr. and Mrs. Casper B. Jacobson 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry V. Jarvis 
Jerald M. Jordan 
Mrs. Elizabeth H. Jacobs 

(In ever-loving memory of her 
beloved husband. Monroe.) 


Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence N. Yolles 
($700) 

Mrs. Phillip E. Yolles ($600) 


Mrs. Anna L. Eickhoff ($110) 

(In memory of her beloved 
husband. Arlington J. Eick¬ 
hoff.) 


Robert W. Reinemund 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred M. Rines 

Mr. and Mrs. Edwin C. Ritchie 


Mr. and Mrs. Geo. G. Kannapell 
Mr. and Mrs. John A. Kelly 


Mr. and Mrs. Philip Zola 


(Figures in parentheses indicate amount paid on pledge of $100 unless otherwise indicated) 

Mr. d Mrs. Ralph R. Miller Roy Tu 

($10) Utah Ai 

Waldo Milligan ($10) 

Mr. d Mrs. lee P. Minter ($10) ($40) 

Mr. d Mrs. D. E. Mudgett ($25) Mr. d I 
Lloyd L. Mulay ($5) ($20) 

Mr. d Mrs. R. B. Mynatt ($10) Washin 

Mrs Helen M. Nathanson ($10) the D 

Mr. d Mrs. Donald A. Neumann Ziao-Fo 
($20) Shah 

Dr. d Mrs. Edwin W. Nies ($25) 

Mr. d Mrs. Forrest Peard ($65) MD T 

Mrs. Lena G. Peters ($75) 

Mr. d Mrs. Thomas R. Peterson Mrs. Hi 
($15) 

Mr. d Mrs. Hugh H. Poe Mr. d 

($6 on $110 Pledge) ($15 

Mr. d Mrs. W. Poshusta ($35) Mr. d 

Mrs. Ethel Poska ($20) ($1 on 

Mr. d Mrs. George P. Riley Mr. d I 

($20) ($7 c 

Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd L. Mr. d ] 

Roberts ($10) ($15 

Mr. d Mrs. Albert J. Rose Samuel 

Claude H. Samuelson ($10) Miss h 

Mr. d Mrs. H. Schreiber ($20) _ ($l 1 

Mr. d Mrs. Howard W. Mr. d 1 

Schwartz ($30) ($5 1 

Mr. d Mrs. E. Secret ($20) Mrs. E 

Mr. d Mrs. Carey C. Shaw ($10) $10 I 

Mr. d Mrs. C. F. Simmons ($40) Mrs. L: 

Carl W. Spencer ($10) ^ „($5 < 

Mrs. Hazel A. Steidemann ($50) Mr. d 

Albert C. H. Stender ($50) ($10 

Mr. d Mrs. Roy J. Stewart ($75) Mrs. B 

Mr. d Mrs. F. B. Sullivan ($70) ,,(51 ' 

Mr. d Mrs. Wm. Summerson Mr. d 

($1) (550 

Mr. d Mrs. J. M. Tubergen. Jr. Mrs. H 

($25) (51 < 


$100 AND OVER 

Mr. d Mrs. Gerald Adler 
($35 on $110 Pledge) 

Mr. d Mrs. Reuben I. Altizer 
($5) 

Mr. d Mrs. H. K. Andrews. Sr. 
($35) 

Anonymous 

Mr. d Mrs. Franz L. Ascher ($20) 
Mrs. Elizabeth Bacheberle ($20) 
Mrs. Tilly G. Bassel 
Mr. d Mrs. Don Berke ($5) 

Mr. d Mrs. Geo. K. Brown ($25) 
Mr. d Mrs. Gottlieb Bieri ($1) 
Mr. d Mrs. Edgar Bloom. Jr. 
($20) 

Mias Emma Lucille Bowyer 
($25) 

Mr. d Mrs. Clive D. Breedlove 
($25) 

James O. Chance, Jr. ($50) 

Mr. d Mrs. Abe Cohen ($20) 
Henry P. Crutcher ($95) 
Darwm Harold Culver ($11) 

Mr. d Mrs. J. W. Cummings 
($30) 

Mr. d Mrs. J. Cuticle ($10) 

Mr. d Mrs. James Davis ($20) 
Mr. d Mrs. LeRoy Davis, Sr. 
($ 10 ) 

Mr. d Mrs. John A. DeLance 
($ 10 ) 

Patricia d Sammy Dorsey ($20) 
Dr. d Mrs. Leonard M. Elstad 
Mr. d Mrs. Morris Fahr ($10) 
John Galvan ($15) 

Charles A. F. Geiger 

Mr. d Mrs. Fred Gries 

Miss Rosella Gunderson ($25) 


When one's donations aggregate $100 or more, his name will be transferred 

to The National Association of the Deaf CENTURY CLUB 


NOTE: When pledges are paid in part or in full from time 


to time, pledger's name vyRl oe placed in proper column. 


THIS ROSTER COMPILED NOVEMBER 21, 1951 


V^AsHINGTON 2 D C 
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